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NOTHING is more unprofitable than the ‘‘ might have beens ” 
of history or politics. The computations by which it is shown 
that, if a few thousand votes had been changed in one place and a 
few thousand more somewhere else, then the result of the Presi- 
dential election would have been different, are not only meaning- 
less but harmful. The single statement that it is no easier but 
actually more difficult to change votes when the margin is narrow 
and political lines tightly drawn than when the margin is wide 
and party ties loose really disposes of the whole thing. They are 
harmful because they are able by a certain fallacious picturesque- 
ness to disturb and agitate many people who do not stop to 
analyze them. This calculation and solemn setting forth of prac- 
tically impossible hypotheses is a favorite amusement after elec- 
tions. It was indulged in in 1892, and has had its run again in 
1896. But these computations and imaginings are not worth a 
moment’s serious thought nor the paper used to print them. 

But while the “‘ might have beens” are flat and unprofitable, 
it is both useful and profitable to examine the actual facts dis 
closed by the votes after a national election and especially after an 
election as momentous as that through which we have just passed. 
Such an examination seems especially desirable at this time, 
when many persons who in October would have found complete 


joy and salvation in the election of McKinley by a majority of one 
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electoral vote are now grumbling and shaking their heads because 
he did not have a hundred and fifty. Such utterances and such 
a state of mind are especially undesirable now when the business 
confidence, for which at last we have good ground, should be 
stimulated and not checked and depressed. 

My purpose here, therefore, is to sketch briefly the situation 
which led up to the political campaign just concluded, and then 
by a few simple tables to show what the votes which decided that 
campaign really meant and what they represented. The 
elections of 1893, 1894, and 1895 were fought exclusively upon the 
tariff, and their overwhelmingly Republican results made it obvious 
that the people were not only convinced that the Democrats were 
a failure in office, but that they were also against low tariffs and 
in favor of protection. When a party elected to power on a dis- 
tinct declaration in favor of free trade found itself unable to 
frame or pass anything but a tariff protective in principle, it be- 
came clear that the vast majority of the American people adhered 
to protection. This was confirmed by the election results 
of three successive years. ‘The voters clearly did not want free 
trade, and were sick of the attempts made in that direction 
under the guise of tariff reform. Thus it became plain to every- 
body, except to those few persons whose horizon was so small that 
it was completely filled by the figure of Mr. Cleveland, that on 
the tariff issue the party of protection would carry the country, 
and win a sweeping victory. Inthe question of free silver some 
of the Southern Democratic leaders saw a means of escape, not 
only from national defeat, but what was far more important to 
them, from the loss of their own States te the Populists. In the 
election of 1892, Mr. Cleveland, although he had a plurality of 
nearly 400,000, was in a minority on the total popular vote of 
close on toa million. If by free silver the Populists could be 
united to the Democrats, victory was certainly possible if not 
probable. 

The plan of these leaders was to confine the campaign to the 
silver issue, but when they got to Chicago they found it was 
easier to light a fire than to control it. They had broken down 
the old leadership of the Democratic party in the North anda 
new element had come in. This new element cared little for the 
silver question except as a means to an end. What they desired 
was to make a general attack on all existing institutions. Under 
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the able lead of Governor Altgeld they embodied in the platform 
a demand for repudiation, for the overthrow of the powers of the 
Court, for making the courts a mere mouthpiece of the victorious 
political party, and for the destruction of the Executive power of 
enforcing law. When this platform was first published, these 
clauses struck the country as merely wild declarations put for- 
ward without consideration in the hope of catching certain 
bodies of voters. But, as the campaign proceeded, it became 
clear to every one that, instead of being acollection of reckless and 
crazy utterances without cohesion or plan, it was a well-drawn and 
carefully thought out scheme based on socialistic and anarchistic 
theories imported from Europe and involving, if successful, noth- 
ing short of a revolution in our form of government. 

As the discussion went on and the weeks passed, the silver 
question dropped more and more into the background. The 
theatrical declaimer who won the nomination by arresting ata 
critical moment the wandering fancy of the Convention first 
dropped from his repertoire the question of the tariff. Four 
years before he had been proclaiming to all who would listen that 
free trade would bring the millennium and the overthrow of all 
those wicked persons and combinations engaged in the criminal 
pursuit of earning and saving money. In 1896 he had forgotten 
the panacea of 1892. In all his miles of talk and acres of words 
there is hardly an allusion to tariff. At the beginning his speeches 
were devoted almost exclusively to the money question. He even 
tried at Madison Square to discuss it seriously and he never 
wholly abandoned it, but gradually it assumed a less and less 
important place in his declamation. More and more he was im- 
pelled by the forces which had put the revolutionary clauses into 
the Democratic platform to devote himself to passionate appeals 
along these lines. His action, which was the result not of 
thought but of the governing forces of the contests, illustrates 
the single point I desire to make, which is that the real question 
finally developed during the campaign was whether we should 
hold to the principles of government and the traditions of law 
and order which have been characteristic of the American people, 
or whether we should break down all these principles and tra- 
ditions and enter upon a new line of experiment and probably of 
revolution. No graver question was ever submitted to any people 
for decision at the ballot box ata single election. The result of 
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the voting therefore becomes of the utmost importance, and its 
true significance should be rightly understood so that we may 
know what it means and what it portends in the future. 

Let us note, first, exactly what the result of the voting was on 
the popular vote, which is much more instructive than the elec- 
toral vote, and see how it compares with the previous elections. 
The following table gives these statistics: 


TABLE I. 
POPULAR MAJORITY AND PLURALITY. OF PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS. 
Popular 
Year. Candidates. vote. Plurality. Majority. Minority. 
1828 Andrew Jackson ...... 647.331 138, 134 8: ere 
= Fo QO, AGRMRB. .cccce «- n° tease * eee ” iaeion 
1832 Andrew Jackson...... 687,502 157,313 St err 
- Henry Clay ........... nn ‘«dkeew #é§ caine  . domeza 
1886 Martin Van Buren... 761.549 24,893 ae 
* W.H. Harrison.... ... 736.656 ...... ein. ") aminat 
1840 W.H. Harrison. ...... 1,275,017 146,315 ae 8 8=—«— /aaee 
oe rs ee hss. Be ”—isémemtee 0 Ssmkess 0 anc 
1844 Jas. K. Polk..... ... - 1,837,243 eee 24,125 
- CO aa 1,299,668 cae ‘cadmi |. sees 
1848 Zachary Taylor........ 1,360,101 errr 151,706 
- Lewis Cass........... - 1,220,544 asc - Amc sedoe 
1852 Franklin Pierce..... - 1,601,474 220,896 a 
= Winfield Scott....... ne =3—hl(Cs hc. 06 Cent ee 
1856 James Buchanan .. . 1,838 169 496,905 = ...2.. 
os Jno. C. Fremont...... 1,341,264 iio 
1860 Abraham Lincoln..... 1,866,352 re 


- Stephen A. Douglas... 1,375,157 ~~ ...... etal 
1864 Abraham Lincoln..... 2,216,067 407,342 407,342 





“ Geo. B. McClellan. ... 1,808,725  ...... = ceases 
1868 & fae 3,015,071 305,456 305,456 
" Horatio Seymour ..... 23,700,615 ...... = saseee 
1872 U.S. Grant........ .. 8,597,070 62,991 | ne 
- Horace Greeley. eS ) ee in eee 
1876 i Min MN getedncence 4,284,885 250,935 a —=——(té nr 
“ is cee. coccs ————— 8636 aks 8 cnelek . chnkad 
1880 Gy dip MEE sé 0h00 4,449,053 Shee 211,300 
- pe RR 
- 1884 QG. Cleveland........... 4,911,017 62,683 ...... 222,951 
” i I ins ieenece Se =§s(‘é#éféweens- soceee | nue . 
1888 G. Cleveland ... ..... 5,538,233 =e 800,394 
a0 ww Harrison........ ny )6=3§s«séhiakiaden - cases» (ltaaibaae 
1892 G. Cleveland.......... 5,556,918 $80,810 _....... 945 515 
“ B. Harrison........... 5,176,108 hee. § ueawioe 0 ae eée~ 
1896 W. McKinley......... 7,065,410 725,448 ee 
” We F. BGG. cecccces | eee 


It will be observed from this table, which is made up of 
official returns in all except two or three of the smaller States, 
that. McKinley received the largest plurality and the largest 
majority over all ever given to a President except in 1872, when 
Grant defeated Greeley. 

It must be remembered that in the latter case the Republican 
vote of the South was still polled, and that the Democratic vote 
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did not come out. 


4) 


The Democratic voters abandoned their can- 


didate, so that that election is hardly a fair test, as it was not at 
the end seriously contested. 

The magnitude of McKinley’s victory is thus shown, and it is 
thrown into still stronger relief if we consider the number of Pres- 
idents who have been in a minority of the popular vote, and espe- 
cially when we recall that Abraham Lincoln in 1860 and Cleveland 
in 1892 were in a minority of nearly a million, and yet we know 
how decisive both those elections were at the time. 

I now give a series of tables showing the illiteracy, wealth, pop- 
ulation, and proportion of foreign-born population in the States 
voting for McKinley and Bryan. 


TABL 


E I. 








PERCENTAGE OF ILLITERACY AND OF FOREIGN BORN, AND WEALTH AND 
POPULATION OF M’KINLEY STATES. 

















| | 
| Pm Zl ——~ | 
State. | iiliter- iocton Population. Wealth 

} acy. born. 

j | 
California......... 7.7 50.21 1,220,000] $2,533,733,627 
Connecticut........ 5.3 34 800,000 835,120,219 
Delaware........ ‘ 14.3 12 94 179.7 175,678,795 
niacin: «0 5.2 36.39 4,500,000 5,066,751,719 
Indiana... .. ines 6.3 12.33 38,135,360 2,095, 176,626 
Bivcne «<0. asses 3.6 29.92 2,000,000 2,287.848,333 
Kentucky. ...... 21.6 6.61 2,200,000 1, 172,232,313 
Ban sncetses 5.5 15.14 732,000 489,134,128 
Maryland.......... 15.7 15.73) 1,138,348 1,085 ,473,048 
Massachusetts. .... 6.2 38,66 2,495,345 2,808,645,447 
Michigan.......... 59 40.22 2,297,000 2,095,016,272 
Minnesota....... 6.0 58.85 1,610,000 1,691,851.927 
i 6.8 22.05 400,000 325,128.740 
6.5 35.08 1,672,942 1,445,285,114 
5.5 38.73 6,690,842 8,576,701,991 
6.0 64 89 225,000 337,006,506 
5.2 21.53 4,000,000 3,951,382,384 
4.1 33.48 400,000 590,396,194 
6.8 27.19 5,760,128 6,190,746.550 
9.8 40.18) 384,758 504,162,352 
6.7 19.36 340,000 265,567,323 
14.4 5.40 875,000 488,954,881 
6.7 52.93 1,937,915 1,833,308,523 
Av., 7.90\Av., an 44,994,338)/Total, $46,739,803,012 











The statistics on population are estimates made from the World Almanac 
by the Governors of the States. 
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PERCENTAGE OF ILLITERACY AND OF FOREIGN BORN, AND WEALTH AND 
POPULATION OF BRYAN STATES, 





























Percent-| Percent- 
age of age of 
State. illiter- | foreign Population. Wealth. 
acy. born. 
pT ee 41.0 2.50 1,600,000 $622, 
Arkansas.......... 26 6 8.20 1,600, 455, 147.422 
Colorado........... 52 30.52) 450, 1,145,712, 267 
TS Re 27.8 11.7 485, 389,489, 
GeOPMIR.....c.ccece 39.8 1.75 1,984, 852,409 449 
| ES: 5.1 87.17 130, 207,896 591 
eee 4.0 19.07 1,350, 1,799,343 ,501 
Louisiana... ...... 458 10.12 1,225,000 495,301,597 
Mississippi......... 40.0 1.86 1,351, 454,242, 688 
pO ee 9.1 17.11 200, 2,397,902 945 
Montana........... 5.5 45 82 185, 453,135 ,209 
Nebraska.......... 8.1 Bl, 1,158, 1,275,085,514 
Rs ctchee- sone 12.8 51.41 60,000) 00069es6eeee 
North Carolina.... 35.7 0.61 1,720,000) 584,148 999 
South Carolina.... 45.0 1.45 1,375,000) 400,911 ,803 
South Daketa..... 4.2 44 35 332,000 425,141 ,299 
ennessee... ‘nn 26.6 274 1,800,000) 887,956, 143 
‘exas... 19.7 14.04 2,838,263 2,105,576, 766 
Co “eae oie 5.6 45.02 254,743 349,411,284 
ae 30.2 2.99 1,750,000 862,318,070 
Washington....... 4.3 89.44 415,( 00 760,698. 726 
Wyoming....... ; 3.7 33.99 100,000) 169,773,710 
—— | —_— —— 
Av., 20.03) Av., on om $17,094,976, 325 








The statistics on population are estimates made from the World 
Almanac by the Governors of the States. 


Population of McKinley States...............- seecedecesesenianee 44,994,338 
” * Bryan mT  phésebes sabeensuoeeweneeeene © ecercces 20,004,795 
Balance in favor of McKinley..... ...... sss shioitiebivana eoees 19,629,548 
ee Oe Ny CI io sng nisin ccs inceeisesscccccccesces $46,789,803,0i2 
«© Began ** (excluding Nevada)............... 17,004,976,325 
Balance in favor of McKinley....... PETS OO $29 694,826,687 


FOREIGN PARENTAGE, 

No percentage by States of persons born of foreign parentage, but in i890 
the number was 20,676,046, being 33.02 per cent. of the population. The per- 
centage in 1880 was 29.75, and in 1870 was 28.25. Total number of foreign 
born and born of foreign parentage, 29,925,598. Total number of native 
born and born of native parentage, 32,696,657. 


= —J 








These tables suggest some important and interesting deductions. 
They show that where the McKinley vote cast against the revoin- 
tionary programme was heaviest was in the States where the aver- 
age of illiteracy was lowest. In other words, they demonstrate that 
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the public schools not only teach people how to vote intelligently, 
but also rightly, on fundamental questions and imbue them with 
the strongest American sentiment. The second table gives also 
the wealth and population of the various States arranged accord- 
ing to their electoral votes. By them it appears that the popula- 
tion of the McKinley States, in round numbers, was close to 
forty-five million, while the population of the Bryan States is only 
a little over twenty-five million. 

We find also from these tables that the wealth of the States 
which gave their electoral votes to the Republican candidate, ac- 
cording to the census of 1890, was close to forty-seven billion, 
while that of the States which gave their votes to the Democratic 
candidate was, according to the same census, just over seventeen 
billion. 

The figures giving the percentage of foreign born show that 
that percentage was largest in the McKinley States. This indi- 
cates, in the first place, that a majority of the foreign-born citizens 
take a conservative view of the currency question. But it indi- 
cates something which is more important than this with reference 
to that which I have said was the main point decided at the elec- 
tion. 

The great bulk of the electoral vote of Mr. Bryan came from 
the Southern States. The voters of those States are chiefly small 
planters and farmers. It is neither an industrial region nor one 
of large cities. 

Now the planter and the farmer are freeholders and a small 
freeholder is by nature, and at bottom he can never be otherwise 
than, conservative ; that is, the owner of land whether large or 
small is not a man who is in favor of the destruction or division 
of property or of anarchy or disorder. If the issue should be 
squarely made, he would be found in opposition to the destructive 
principles of Altgeld and those whom he represented. The 
Southern planter and farmer, of course, found himself in com- 
bination with these elements of the great Northern States merely 
because he was carried away by the free-silver propaganda. The 
same is true of the farmers of the West who voted for Bryan. 
They were for free silver. In a vague way they may have been 
opposed to railroads and corporations, but they had and can have 
no genuine sympathy with the general overturn of laws and in- 
stitutions which the Chicago platform proposed. It is clear also 
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that if those disintegrating and revolutionary principles were to 
find strength anywhere, they would be likely to find it among our 
foreign-born citizens, because the Altgeld policies were imported 
and not native. Yet the votes of the States show that the 
majority of our foreign-born citizens voted decisively against the 
revolutionary sentiments of the Chicago platform. If those doc- 
trines can be beaten in our great cities, if the majority of the 
foreign-born citizens are as strongly against them as the native- 
born, they are not likely to flourish anywhere. They certainly 
can take no hold among the farmers, planters, and freeholders of 
the South and West. 

This analysis shows, too, how unreal the combination was 
which enabled Bryan to get as many votes as he did, and that it 
was made up of men who, in their deepest convictions, were as 
wide apart as the poles, but who in a period of agitation and bad 
times were united by the skill of certain desperate leaders on a 
single misleading issue relating to the currency. 

The next and last table which I shall give shows the dates at 
which the various States were admitted to the Union, and the 
candidate to whom they gave their electoral vote in the Novem- 
ber election. 


TABLE III. 
AGE OF STATES VOTING FOR MCKINLEY. 


Year 
admitted. Age. 
110 years 

Pennsylvania im 
New Jersey 
Connecticut 
Massachusetts 
Maryland 
New Hampshire 


Indiana.. 
ee 


Michigan 
Iowa 
Wisconsin 
California 
Minnesota 
Oregon 

West Virginia 
Norch Dakota 


Average age of McKinley States, 80.4 years. 
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AGE OF STATES VOTING FOR BRYAN, 


Year 
State. admitted. 
Georgia 
South DN 5:ic56i0cbb0bas iden ecencccahanamects . 
Virginia 
North Carolina 


A REAR tay APRA Slee ween 
ABR SERRE SORE EE. ia pha 
Alabama 


Average age of Bryan States, 53.6 years 


This table, when we consider it, is a very interesting one. It 
shows that McKinley carried nine of the thirteen original States, 
and of the other four North Carolina was so divided that its 
vote has little significance. Going beyond the borders of the 
thirteen original States, we find that, outside the South, where the 
voters were held in line merely by party discipline and the 
strength of the party label, McKinley carried the States just 
about in proportion to their age as States. From this we see that 
the older and more settled our States become, the heavier and 
more decisive is their verdict against dishonest policies and dis- 
organizing and revolutionary principles of government. 

If we sum up the whole matter, as disclosed by these tables, 
we find that the oldest and thriftiest, the richest, the best-edu- 
cated and the most populous communities in the United States 
were those where the theories of Altgeld met with their heaviest 
defeat, going down in some cases under majorities that were 
little short of phenomenal. It would not be easy to find a better 
proof of the strong and patriotic character of the American 
people, or a better guarantee of American institutions than this. 

Then again, if we analyze the Bryan vote, we find that his 
Western States and his Southern States were held to him by the 
free-silver doctrine, in the one case because it seemed to promise 
benefit to a local industry, in the other because the old and re- 
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current delusion, as old as human history, that times can be 
made better by an abundance of cheap money, had taken hold of 
the people. It is mere conjecture to say how much of the large 
vote he received was held to him by the fact that he was the 
regular candidate of the Democratic party. In New England I 
have no question that nine-tenths of his vote at least was merely 
for the label—that is, it came from men who would have voted 
the Democratic ticket last November if it had declared in favor 
of gold or if it had declared in favor of putty dollars. On the 
naked question without the forces of the party organization be- 
hind it, Mr. Bryan on the platform which Mr. Altgeld prepared 
for him would hardly have polled in New England a vote sufii- 
cient to have risen above the dignity of the scattering. What I 
feel certain is true of New England I believe to be true of the 
rest of the country. Therefore we may not only feel encouraged 
by the result of the election, but we are warranted in believing 
more firmly than ever in the character and intelligence of the 
American people when a great moral issue is squarely presented 
to them. 

I should not for a moment deny, despite the confident view 
which I think an intelligent study of the statistics warrants, that 
there were some deplorable and alarming events in the last cam- 
paign, but I do not find them in the results of the voting. The 
great misfortune of the campaign was the capture of the Demo- 
cratic party, one of the two great parties of the country, by the 
men who seized upon its name and authority in Chicago. In two 
strong, well-organized parties lies one of the sources of the success 
and strength of representative government among the English- 
speaking people. Great parties are responsible organizations. In 
the end they are conservative, and tend to maintain the principles 
on which the government has been founded, and by which the 
race has prospered. ‘They constitute one of our great points of 
superiority to the Latin races, who, in their representative govern- 
ments, do not have two great parties, one of government and one of 
opposition, but only a collection of groups and factions. From 
this fact has arisen a large proportion of the troubles which have 
beset the non-English speaking races in their efforts to carry on 
representative government. Hence it is that the capture of a 
great party organization by such elements as prevailed at Chicago 
is a national misfortune. We have but to look at the next Senate 
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to see as one of these results that the Republican party is not 
confronted by a coherent opposition, but by a body of Senators 
split up into no less than four groups. This is a danger, and 
every patriotic man must hope that the Democratic party will 
shake off the unnatural and incompetent leadership into whose 
hands it has fallen and to return to its old principles under which 
it has flourished for so long. 

The other unfortunate event was the fact that the Southern 
leaders succeeded again in dragging most of their States into a 
position where a majority of the people of the country identify 
them with a revolutionary movement and with hostility to the 
business and prosperity of the nation. The South has suffered 
heavily and paid bitterly for bad leadership and mistaken policies 
in the past. No matter on which side of politics they array 
themselves it is profoundly to be hoped that the new and pro- 
gressive elements in the Southern States will lift them out of the 
false position into which the old leadership has been continually 
thrusting them. 

Yet with all allowances for these two very serious aspects, the 
result of the election looked at dispassionately cannot but give 
an American an increased pride in the good sense and high char- 
acter of hiscountrymen. We have been brought toa test nearly, if 
not quite, as momentous as the Civil War and far more insidious. 
We have met it victoriously and we may well feel confident in 
the future of such a people and such a country and bend all our 
energies to the development and renewal of that prosperity 
before which the last traces of the late campaign, to which hard 
times alone gave vitality, will melt away. 

Henry Capot Lopa@e, 





THE GERMAN PRESS AND THE UNITED STATES. 


BY POULTNEY BIGELOW. 


Ir is one of the curiosities of history that Bismarck should, 
in some parts of Germany, be regarded as the champion of Con- 
stitutional Government as opposed to Absolute Monarchy. The 
Iron Chancellor is well named in that he has made himself and 
his country great by means of war and its iron methods. Down 
in the bottom of his heart he has a profound contempt for 
populargovernment of every kind, and he has never shrunk from 
expressing his feelings on this subject, at least when he was 
in power. To the representatives of the people assembled in 
the Imperial Parliament, he more than once hinted that if they 
refused to vote according to his wishes he would find means of 
asserting the power of the crown in spite of their opposition. 
And while on the one hand he is praised as the author of German 
Constitutional Government, on the other hand he, more than 
any other German, has exerted himself to make parliamentary 
government in the Fatherland a worthless institution. 

As Bismarck endeavored to rob the people’s representatives of 
their legislative dignity, much more did he attempt to weaken 
the force of public opinion as voiced by the newspapers. He was 
wont to refer to them as merely so much ink and paper, and in 
this spirit his government treated editors as though they could 
be but of two classes—either slaves or enemies. The constitu- 
tion of the empire guaranteed a free press along with free speech, 
and the judges in Prussia are as a class high-minded and able 
officers. But in spite of all this constitutional machinery the his- 
tory of journalism in Germany since 1871 is one calculated to 
depress rather than cheer the student of politics. 

In 1866 the King of Hanover was driven from his throne and 
his estate was sequestered by the Prussian government on the 
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ground that it was necessary to have at the command of the 
Prime Minister a large amount of money with which to counter- 
act the treasouable machinations of the anti-Prussian Germans. 
This great fund was a species of secret service money devoted to 
a variety of objects connected with the political police. As 
Socialism became a force the money of this fund was used in 
hiring spies to give information regarding the doings of the dis- 
affected ; and much of this money went for the purpose of sup- 
porting newspapers devoted to the principles of Bismarck. 

It would be grossly unfair to say that the press of Germany is 
corrupt, unless we refer to a corruption represented in the Eng- 
glish and American press as well. Every newspaper is primarily 
a money-making business and no great daily could long exist if 
it disregarded the interests of its advertisers or ceased to pay div- 
idends to the shareholders. The editor of a newspaper with us 
is nominally a free man, but practically he has no more freedom 
than a member of Congress or a clergyman. He represents a 
certain line of thought on certain subjects, and woe to the editor 
who hopes to keep in his place without the sympathy of his pro- 
prietor! The newspapers of Germany stand on a far higher level 
than those of France, for a variety of reasons. In Paris I once 
heard the ambassador of a great power state deliberately that he 
could print any article he chose in any paper of Paris provided 
he paid their regular rates. The statement was so astounding 
that I asked him seriously whether he meant what he said, 
whereupon he repeated this damning proposition ; in other words 
he accused Parisian journalists of treating their editorial columns 
as we treat those reserved for advertisements, and at the same 
time practicing a deception upon their readers.( The German, as 
a rule, is a reading and thinking man ; curious in matters of gen- 
eral information and so intelligent that he is not readily imposed 
upon by his newspaper. If the German government gave per- 
fect freedom to the press and exercised no favoritism toward the 
papers supporting different parties, it is possible that the Ger- 
mans would furnish us with the best newspapers of the world ; 
for even to-day a first-class Berlin paper gives its readers as good 
articles upon literature, art, science, travel, and human progress 
generally, as any paper of London or New York, but they stop 
short of perfection because of the political helplessness to which 
they are condemned by their own government. 
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Suppose you or I desired to start a newspaper, we must have 
two things besides capital; we must get news and get advertis. 
ing. Ina free country the state knows no distinction of parties, 
and news of public interest is accessible to all papers in propor- 
tion as their editors are enterprising and intelligent. In Ger- 
many it is otherwise. I do not know the exact number of 
Germans directly or indirectly supported by the state, for the 
statistics on this subject have never yet been published ; but a 
very able politician told me once that I might regard every other 
voter in Germany as a dependent upon government. In Ger- 
many itis the duty of officials to vote in favor of goyernment 
measures, and in every other respect they are expected to loy- 
ally sustein"the powers that support them. The editor therefore 
who wishes to establish a newspaper must be bold indeed if he at- 
tempt to make a fortune out of his enterprise while advocating a 
cause distasteful to the government. Every official will, of 
course, boycott him and he will be unable to secure advertise- 
ments from such as have any relations with the government. 
When we recall that all the railways of the state ; all the eating- 
houses and drinking-places connected with this system, are in- 
directly government institutions; that the telegraph and express 
service are managed by the state ; and that the contracts for the 
army make upa large partof the country’s industry, we can 
readily appreciate the fact that the state has a means of influenc- 
ing the advertising columns, if not the editorial columns, of many 
newspapers. 

But in the matter of securing news, the position of a German 
editor is more delicate still. Should he apply to the Foreign 
Office, or tofany other department of the government for an 
interview with any official, the first question raised is as to the 
political views encouraged by his paper. Should these views be 
opposed to those of the officials, our editor will be shown the 
door with the remark that disloyal papers need not expect assist- 
ance from the government which they are seeking to overturn. 
That editor, should he be so innocent as to have made these two 
efforts, will soon realize that he must either abandon his project 
of making an independent newspaper, or else limit himself to 
the discussion of literary and musical compositions. 

It is easy to see that a government with a large fund of money 
notoriously reserved for press purposes, and reserving to itself 
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the power of furnishing news only to subservient papers—that 
sach a government is in a position to create in its service a ser- 
vile, if not a corrupt, body of newspaper men. ‘Lhis is putting 
the case very strongly, and standing alone this proposition might 
strike the German reader as a gross misrepresentation of facts, 
yet no one more than myself appreciates the excellent work done 
in journalism by many German newspapers even to-day. I need 
only point to the Nation and the Vossische as examples of inde- 
pendent journals fighting persistently for constitutional freedom, 
and at the same time representing a very respectable minority of 
their countrymen ; but examples of this kind are too rare and 
brilliant to affect our general proposition, and the melancholy 
fact remains that in Germany it is far from complimentary to 
describe one as a journalist. 

Under the laws governing the German press there must be 
attached to every newspaper some editor engaged with the dis- 
tinct understanding that he may be called upon at short notice 
for the purpose of being imprisoned for alleged treasonable 
utterances in the paper. We do not know what treason is in 
American law, and no Englishman regards the word as anything 
but a dead letter in his own. We punish a man, not for his 
thoughts or for his language, but simply because of an overt act 
leading directly to a breach of the peace ; for instance, Guiteau 
was hung, not becanse he imperilled the head of the state, but 
because he murdered a private citizen ; but Bismarck has more 
than once, during his official career, arrested eminent members 
of Parliament for addressing their constituents in language out of 
harmony with government propositions. ‘To be sure, Bismarck 
has been six years out of office, but it is his machinery which 
still moves the great engine of the German State. 

I have said this much about the nature of the German press 
in order to explain to Americans how it is possible for a govern- 
ment to use it as part of its own machinery; and I have said 
quite enough, I am sure, to show that this press must attract to 
itself men ready to sell their opinions on any side of a question. 

Now as to the attitude of the German press towards the 
United States, it is, after all, little more than asking what is the 
attitude of German military, official and aristocratic classes 
towards our Republic. The governing class of Germany lives 
principally by two sources of income; the one a government 
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salary ; the other the rent which they draw as landlords. As 
dependents mpon government and as an important part of an 
absolute monarchy they must look with profound distrust upon 
a community of 70,000,000 of English-speaking people governing 
themselves without the intervention of a divinely-anointed War 
Lord. The American experiment in self-government is a 
monstrous anomaly and impious scandal to the average German 
squire. That it will succeed he does not for a moment believe 
and he is profoundly ignorant of anything American save the 
large number of discreditable items which abound in the local 
German papers on the subject of our divorce cases, our lynchings, 
our strikes, and above all our political dishonesty. The German 
newspapers make no distinction between citizens of the United 
States and those of any other part of the Great Western Con- 
tinent. The American in Germany seeking for news of hiscoun- 
try looks under the head-line “‘ America,” and there finds items 
from Brazil, Costa Rica, Chicago, Montreal or Mexico, all put 
together as though they were near neighbors under the same 
political head. And, indeed, the German squire or Yunker firmly 
believes that the United States persists asa Republic, not in spite 
of corruption, but because of it. He thinks that the President 
and his cabinet are a species of oligarchy holding power through 
bribery or intimidation, or both, much after the manner of some 
little South American republics we might name. He believes 
that Americans are chronically shrewd and dishonest; that 
American women are hopelessly emancipated ; that society with 
us isa rotten concern compounded of vulgar millionairesand a 
proletariate of adventurers. It requires but a casual reading of 
German papers, notably the provincial ones, to justify all that I 
have said, but it requires some knowledge of German official 
machinery to see why it is that these papers take so much pains 
to paint Americaand Americans in such unlovely colors. 

It is bad enough that we should in German eyes represent 
principles of government hostile to those of an empire, but in 
the eyes of a Prussian Jandlord we commit daily sins more griev- 
ous still. We are shipping to Germany bread stuffs, and even 
meat, to an enormous extent, all of which compete with the wheat 
and meat grown by loyal Germans. It is bad enongh in their 
eyes that Russia and Hungary, both of them monarchical coun- 
tries, should compete with the monarchical pigs and cereals of 
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the Fatherland, but it is nothing less than sacrilege that the 
profits of Prussian landlords should be diminished by importation 
from such a republic as ours. The German squire would gladly 
enforce a law excluding all food produce from every country, in 
order that the people might be forced to pay higher prices for 
bread, but, fortunately for other countries, there is in Germany 
a large and intelligent industrial class, who see good reason why 
they should have cheap food, even if the landlord must receive 
smaller rents. 

Then again Germany cannot forgive our country for attract- 
ing every year a large number of young men who are fit for 
military service. She says, and with some show of justice : ‘* We 
have given these young men their education at the expense of 
the state, and now, when they are in position to pay back to the 
Fatherland the debt they owe, they sail away to a new country 
and become Americans.” ‘The German is unwilling to believe that 
his fellow-countrymen emigrate to America because they prefer 
American institutions to those of their own country ; on the con- 
trary he is firmly persuaded that we, in some underhand manner, 
entice good Germans away by means of heavy bounties or fraud- 
ulent representations made by government agents. In fact so 
deeply grounded is the German suspicion regarding things 
American that they are ready to believe anything about our 
country, so long as it is not complimentary. For instance, I 
have not only seen it taken for granted in print, but even heard 
it stated in conversation by educated Germans, who certainly 
meant no disrespect to me, that our War of Independence, as 
well as the Civil War, were won because we had in our ranks so 
large a number of Germans, or because our men were drilled and 
commanded by Germans. These absurd propositions are made 
in such good faith that it is impossible to dispute the matter 
with a German for fear of wounding his national pride. ‘To him 
there was but one hero in the war ot 1776, namely Steuben ; and 
as for the war of 1860, of course the hero was Franz Siegel. 

In January of this year the State of New York sent me to 
Berlin for the purpose of presenting its ultimatum to the Prus- 
sian Government iu the matter of its behavior toward our prin- 
cipal life insurance companies. My credentials were of the 
most complete nature, for they were derived not merely from the 


Governor of New York, but his authority was further fortified 
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by the endorsemen of the State Department at Washington, 
and through it by the American Embassy in Berlin. The case 
was very simple and my little diplomatic mission still more so. 
Prussia had felt the competition of our life insurance com- 
panies for the reason that we, in America, being able to invest 
our funds at a higher rate of interest than Prussians, were con- 
sequently able to offer those who assured in Germany a higher 
advantage than could be offered by their own companies who 
had not the same advantages in the way ofinvestments. But 
Prussia did not wish to put herself on record as violently ex- 
cluding American companies, so instead of that she framed a 
series of police regulations, so artfully drawn that the most im- 
portant of the American companies found it wiser to withdraw 
than to attempt to obey an edict which was obviously intended 
to ruin their Prussian business. I had no other care in this 
matter than to inform the Prussian Minister of the Interior that 
if he persisted in treating our insurance companies in this un- 
generous manner, the State of New York would be compelled 
to retaliate. As it had been my good fortune to meet per- 
sonally in previous years nearly every member of the 
German or Prussian government, I withheld the retaliatory 
document until I had had an informal personal talk on the sub- 
ject with each of them, for I had left New York in the firm 
belief that the ungenerous Prussian edict would be revoked upon 
a clearer understanding of the case. Nearly every minister of 
the government gave me fair words, but in one notable case I 
discovered that the official opinion in regard to our two or three 
leading life insurance companies was that they were little better 
than swindling concerns, and no protestations that I could make 
was capable of shaking this opinion. But theanswer to my 
proposition came through the German press before the officials 
had made known their answer. ‘There appeared in one German 
paper after another a series of paragraphs and articles evidently 
inspired by government, all of them insulting to the United 
States in general and to the insurance department of the State 
of New York in particular. ‘The hue and cry was taken up by 
all the official, semi-official, and otherwise dependent press, and 
the statement was boldly made throughout the country that the 
government was only protecting Germans from the swindling 
efforts of insecure American insurance companies. The attack 
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upon America, of course, harmonized with the Bismarckian idea 
of state protection to native industries, and the press paid no 
attention to the few journalistic efforts made by one or two inde- 
pendent papers to stem this torrent of abuse let loose by govern- 
ment. 

Perhaps this dislike of the government for things American 
finds nourishment in the fact that a large number of German 
subjects, who have gone to America and made some money, return 
to their native land with a great deal of swagger, and pretend to 
be American citizens, though they can barely speak English, and 
obviously use the American name for the sake of evading taxa- 
tion. These white-washed citizens are usually not very credit- 
able to either country, and unfortunately give Germans about the 
only idea they have of our countrymen. 

But let us not think that we are alone the target of German 
press malevolence. ‘That we are now singled out for particular 
attention proves only that we have to-day, in the eyes of the 
German government, more importance than we had when her 
attacks were only occasional and sporadic. About six years ago 
Russia was the object of Germany’s particular press attacks, be- 
cause the Ozar had built many fortifications on his western 
frontier, and had placed nearly the whole of his standing army 
in positions that meant nothing if not a menace towards the 
West. But Prince Hohenlohe, the present Chancellor of the 
Empire, has many reasons for desiring to retain the favor of the 
Czar’s government, and consequently the German press has 
ceased to find much occupation in that quarter. It is England 
that latterly has received the greatest amount of German abuse, 
for reasons very vague, indeed, about as vague as those influenc- 
ing the abuse of America. The German government to-day, 
not satisfied with having the strongest army in the world, aspires 
to be a great colonial power. She possesses already one million 
square miles of feverish soil, situated mostly where no white man 
cares to live; indeed, on this one million of square miles there 
are not to-day so many Germans as would fit into one battalion 
of their army. Mr. Chamberlain has placed this number as low 
as 700, although in theirown White Book on the subject I 
added up over 900. Now, here again Germans find reason for 
abusing England, because she draws away from Germany hun- 
dreds and thousands of German subjects who might have gone 
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to a German colony, they think, had they not preferred to go to 
an English one. In this respect England resembles the United 
States, in that she offers to settlers cheap land and the sweets of 
constitutional liberty. Germany, however, governs her colonies 
as she would a barrack yard, or a Polish province, with the re- 
sult, that in South Africa at least, not even the Boers can be 
induced to settle under the German flag, much as they admire 
the German Emperor and dislike Queen Victoria. 

Returning recently from a trip through the Transvaal and the 
Cape Colony, I could not but be struck wherever I went in South 
Africa by meeting most excellent German settlers, growing rich 
under a foreign flag, enjoying at least under British rule all the 
liberty they could possibly desire, but at the same time finding 
nothing but abusive epithets to apply to England and English- 
men. Naturally I had frequent occasion to ask them why hey 
did not move into German West Africa or German Eust Africa, 
where they would be free from the presence of Englishmen ; but 
that idea, to them, was so preposterous that they always treated 
it as a joke. To Germans at home it is most irritating that Eng- 
land should offer better inducements to colonists than does their 
own government, for, in parenthesis, let us note that the German 
colonies are a heavy tax upon Germany, while English colonies 
are self-supporting, to say the least. Were it not for this artifi- 
cially stimulated zeal for German colonies, it would be impossible 
to conceive of a people so sensible as the Germans, going mad 
over tropical possessions which they have held now for twelve 
years, which are a perpetual drain on the mother country, and 
which afford occupation toa mere handful of Germans who would 
probably be materially more prosperous if the English flag were 
substituted for the German. 

The United States, without being a colonial power, has of 
late emphasized the Monroe doctrine in a manner irritating to the 
German government. That government is seeking to enlarge 
its navy, and a navy, as we know, must have coaling stations. 
That the United States should spread out its hand over the 
whole of Central America, the West Indies, and South America 
is well enough, in so far as it protects France and England in 
their West Indian and South American possessions, but is cold 
comfort to Germany, which would very much like to have some- 
thing to say in those waters. It should not surprise us if we 
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read some morning the news that the German flag had been 
hoisted on St. Thomas or Curagoa as a practical protest to our 
pretensions. Denmark sold St. Thomas to us some thirty years 
ago, but our Congress declined to ratify the bargain. Why 
should not Germany make the purchase ? and what if she came 
to an understanding with Holland in regard to some of her West 
{ndian harbors? We must not suppose that the German 
government is seeking to spend more money upon its fleet 
merely for the pleasure of seeing a large number of warships 
together in Kiel. Her navy can be of little use in an European 
war as compared with her excellent army, but Germany can do 
nothing outside of her borders without ships-of-war, and that she is 
building up her navy can only mean that she intends to partici- 
pate actively in events beyond the seas. In this last summer she 
sent her blue-jackets ashore at Zanzibar, and took away under her 
protection the rebellious Sultan of that country, in spite of Eng- 
lish protest. By that act she gave notice to all Mohammedans 
that Englishmen in that part of the world were of less conse- 
quence than Germans. In January of 1896 a German man-of-war 
at Delagoa Bay attempted to land fifty blue-jackets and march 
them into the Transvaal to protect the Boers against an alleged 
act of war on the part of England. The German Emperor, at 
the same time, let loose a dispatch which was by the Boers inter- 
preted to mean that, in case of need, they might count upon 
German assistance against England. The Boers are illiterate 
ranchmen for the most part, and know of the outside world no 
more than the Mohammedans of Zanzibar. At Pretoria, therefore, 
the harm done by the Emperor’s dispatch consisted in making 
the Transvaal government to feel that with their handful of cattle- 
drivers they eould cheerfully face all the troops that England 
might bring against them ; and with this confidence, based upon 
German action, they have gone to great extremes in expressing 
officially their contempt for English sovereignty. 

Of course in regard to both these episodes, the German press 
almost entirely kept up a steady fire of abusive articles against 
English selfishness and tyranny quite as violent as any attack 
ever made upon the United States. 

We have to-day fallen still deeper in German eyes in that we 
have shown a disposition to treat England io a manner credita- 
ble to civilized people. We have both officially and in popular 
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resolutions endorsed the principle that war between England and 
the United States would be worse than a crime—it would be a 
monumental blunder. Europe, with its standing armies, 
chuckled with delight when it seemed possible that England and 
our country would go to war over Venezuela, for the happiest 
dream of a Frenchman or a German is the breaking up of the 
British Empire and a division of spoils amongst the other great 
Powers, much as Poland was divided a hundred years ago. 
But that England and America should come out of this quarrel, 
not only without threats of war, but with an apparent understand- 
ing that each regarded such a proceeding as stupid, is a source 
of deep regret, particularly in the German Cabinet. For there 
is a converse to the above proposition, namely, that in case Amer- 
ica or England be engaged in war with some third Power, not 
only will neither attack the other, but on the contrary each will 
observe a species of benevolent neutrality. It isa well-known prin- 
ciple of diplomacy that the art of weakening your opponent is to 
isolate him first, and then crush him. ‘The jubilation of France 
springs from the feeling that she has now emerged from this 
lonesome state, and that, together with Russia, she is more pow- 
erful than the members of the Triple Alliance. 

With an understanding between England and the United 
States, no possible combination of European powers can hope 
with any success to give more than a momentary check to the 
great onward sweep of the English-speaking, self-governing race. 

The German press is only the faithful exponent of the Ger- 
man government in looking malevolently upon the United 
States while such combinations as these are possible or even 
mooted on either side of the Atlantic. So long as we were merely 
an agglomeration of industrial communities without any apparent 
desire to take an interest in the affairs of the rest of our race, 
Germany could afford to regard us with no more contempt than 
she expended upon the Boers of South Africa prior to 1884, but 
now that we have created a new navy aad have insisted upon be- 
ing heard, not merely in regard to South America but even at 
the gates of Constantinople, we have placed ourselves in a position 
to invite jealousy as well as dislike. Our last election made a 
more profound impression upon Europeans than any event in our 
history since the separation from England. For the first time 
German newspapers even treated American politics as a matter 
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directly affecting their pockets. So eminent an economist and 
statesman as Dr. Theodore Barth travelled the United States 
during the whole of the Presidential canvass and wrote home to 
his paper, Die Nation, a series of discriminating articles on the 
situation, It was felt in Europe generally, and in England 
particularly, that government by the people was on 
trial and that if dishonest coinage should triumph the 
meaning was clear that the United States, as a popu- 
lar government, was a failure. Often before has popular 
government in America been on trial in particular cities, and in 
individual States, but never has a great national crisis turned 
upon a question so vitally important to the world at large as 
whether the national credit and the integrity of the Supreme 
Court should be maintained. Once more has the cause of popu- 
lar government gained the victory, and we need not close our 
eyes to the fact that such a victory means cheer to the hearts of 
millions on the continent of Europe who looked to the United 
States for a vindication of democratic principles. Had Bryan 
been elected every semi-official newspaper in Germany would 
have rejoiced with a vigor only second to that which they would 
have experienced had they heard the news that Canada or Aus- 
tralia had become German colonies. 

In conclusion let me emphasize, particularly for the benefit of 
such Germans as may see these lines, that I quite appreciate the 
distinction between the people of Germany and the government 
of Germany, but that like the expressions “ Prussia” and “ Ger- 
many ” they may often, for purposes of brevity, be confounded. 


PoULTNEY BIGELOW. 











STRIKES AS A FACTOR IN PROGRESS. 


BY M. E. J. KELLEY. 





THE utility, or rather the uselessness, of strikes is a favorite 
topic of discussion with those whose attention has been called to 
the extraordinary scale on which these old economic phenomena 
have recently developed. Whenever, for any reason, workingmen 
or workingwomen “ go on strike. straightway is raised the cry 
that ‘‘ wilful waste makes deserved want” ; that through their 
misguided hearkening to the voice of the agitator, they lose wages 
which no future advance will quite make up. The statistician 
comes to the front with figures which show just how much the - 
workman is out of pocket by his voluntary idleness, and which 
prove to the scientis*’s, if not the workingmen’s, satisfaction that, 
even when the str:k- is successful from the wage-earners’ point of 
view, the advance in wages is rarely enough to compensate the 
striker for his loss of earnings, leaving out of consideration the 
hardships consequent on his idleness. 

As comparatively few strikes result in the granting of the work- 
men’s demands, and as the proportion of successful strikes be- 
comes smaller with the more complete organization of employers 
into associations, leagues, combinations, corporations, and trusts, 
the questions naturally arise : ‘‘ Why do working people strike if 
they know that so little is to be gained ? When are strikes bene- 
ficial to the workers ?” 

From the striking workman’s point of view, from the vantage 
ground of the trades-unionist, all strikes are beneficial to the 
working people whether they succeed or fail. 

It issomething after this fashion that the trades-unionist 
thinks and talks about the matter : Most people look at strikes in 
a much too fore-shortened sort of way. It is like looking at the 
houses across the street and regarding them as dull walls of brick 
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or stone, which shut out our view and our air. When we look 
beyond the walls we see the homes, and a little thinking con- 
vinces us that these houses, with our house and others, go to make 
up the city. They are the result of the advance of civiliza- 
tion and necessary to its further progress. So it is with strikes. 
Take a great railroad strike, for instance. People are apt to 
think of it as hindering them from getting about their affairs. 
Closer investigation shows that it, too, is a necessary part of civil- 
ization. Strikes are checks which prevent civilization from going 
to smash through the brutalization of the masses. They arelike 
the torpedoes the switchmen place on the tracks to warn the en- 
gineer of approaching trains to slow up, for there is danger 
ahead. Perhaps you have lain awake at night and listened to the 
low rumble of a heavily-laden freight train coming nearer and 
nearer. Suddenly you hear two quick sharp reports. The 
rumble grows fainter, then ceases, and you know the engineer 
has stopped and got down to consult the man in the switch tower. 

And that is just what the engineers of society do. They get 
down and look about for the trouble. They investigate the 
motives and methods of employers, and seek for results on their 
employees. If the explosions are numerous enough they set 
about finding remedies for the grievances which have led to suc 
persistent alarms. 

That is one reason why all strikes are beneficial to working 
people ; because they set people thinking about the conditions 
of the workers. A strike is always beneficial in the long run 
because it interests in the dynamic labor movement agreat many 
persons who would never think of conditions, or their relation to 
civilization generally, if it were not for some violent disturbance. 
And the more people are interested, the sooner the strike phase 
of the development of the labor movement will give way to some- 
thing less violent. 

It is this profound conviction that in the long run strikes are 
a success, even when they fail, which impels clear-headed leaders 
of organizations to advocate the most determined fighting even 
when it is apparent to every one that the point contested must 
inevitably be lost. They believe implicitly that all the improve- 
ments which have been brought about in labor’s condition, all 
the factory laws and boards of arbitration and conciliation, bu- 
reaus of statistics, are due indirectly to strikes. 
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Even when strikes seem most absurd, and look to the casual 
observer like the most dismal sort of failures, they are often of 
the greatest benefit. There was the great railroad strike of 1894 
at Chicago, which so many condemned, and which to most out- 
siders looked like a disastrous failure. No trades-unionist looks 
upon it as anything but a most glorious event in the history of 
labor insurrections. Eugene Debs, who was sent to prison for 
violating a sweeping injunction, is thought to have done more 
for labor’s cause than any one person has accomplished since the 
days of Wendell Phillips and William Lloyd Garrison. 

The railroad companies were not the first employers to secure 
injunctions which tied the strikers, who desired to obey their 
country’s laws, hand and foot, and even deprived them of the 
right of free speech. But never before had the injustice and the 
evil of such a course been brought so forcibly to the country’s 
notice. The echo of the indignation of the time may be heard 
in the political platform of one of the old parties in the recent 
Presidential campaign. The Chicago strike did more to show 
the people generally the tremendous power of the railroads, and 
how utterly dependent on them is our economic and social life ; 
it interested more of the educated class, and did more towards 
making possible the governmental control of the railroads, 
than a quarter of acentury of agitation could have accomplished. 

The strike of the six thousand motormen and conductors em- 
ployed on the trolley cars of Brooklyn may be cited as another 
example of the strike which seems, from the foreshortened point 
of view, a disaster, and from the trade-unionists’ standpoint, a 
success. Thousands of people now regard municipal control of 
public franchises as desirable where a dozen gave the matter a 
thought before the strike, and this, in the end, must be a benefit to 
the workers in general because it will mean reduced fares and better 
service, as well as better treatment for employees. The interest 
aroused by the strike inthe condition of men employed by the 
street car companies has led to the drafting of a bill which will 
be presented to the next Legislature, and which provides that 
all bodies holding public franchises shall establish joint boards of 
conciliation and arbitration with their employees for the purpose 
of settling all disputes. Provision is made for the selection of a 
referee whose decision shall be final in case the members of the 
board cannot come to an agreement. 
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The strike of the cigarmakers at Binghamton, N. Y.—a strike 
which involved three thousand young men and women, which 
lasted three months and ended in disastrous failure for the work- 
ers immediately involved—was a direct benefit to the strikers in 
Brooklyn five years later, The strike at Binghamton in 1890 
was broken up by means of injunctions which restrained the 
leaders from making addresses to the strikers, from writing ar- 
ticles for the newspapers, from soliciting aid, from picketing 
shops. The Cigarmakers’ Union carried the suits on which the 
injunctions were based to the higher courts, and four years later 
a decision was handed down that in New York State workingmen 
are on the same footing as business men. Their labor is a com- 
modity and they have the same right to persuade others to join 
with them in protecting their own interests by keeping up the 
price of the commodity they have for sale that merchants possess. 
They have the right to persuade others to leave their employers, 
provided they do not use violence, and they have the right to 
picket shops. In short, all the methods which a merchant may 
use to protect his business and to persuade his competitors 
not to undersell or otherwise injure him are legitimate for the 
labor seller. While this view of labor as a commodity, like other 
wares, may not be in accord with the opinions of the most 
enlightened school of economists, this decision of the highest 
court of New York, sitting at Syracuse, in the fall of 1894, was 
of great importance to the Brooklyn strikers. Injunctions could 
not tie the hands and tongues of the leaders of the motormen as 
they did the cigarmakers’ strike committee. The Binghamton 
strike was a great success for the working people as a whole, 
although it was a miserable failure for the cigarmakers 
involved. 

Less easily pointed out are the benefits which result from 
strikes in the way of prevention of reductions of wages or of the 
imposition of harder conditions. The greedy employer who will 
stop atnothing, no matter what its effect upon the workmen, so 
long as it enables him to undersell his competitors, will hesitate 
a long time before he will reduce wages if he has had one experi- 
ence with a long and bitter strike. It is a maxim among the 
workmen advocates of boards of conciliation and mediation that 
such boards are never successful until both sides are thoroughly 
tired of fighting. The employer will only consent to settle 
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peaceably all future differences after he has been thoroughly 
whipped, or at any rate made to take a leading part in a long 
and expensive strike. And it is afact that the most successful 
joint boards of conciliation are in operation in those trades which 
have been characterized by the fiercest fighting. In Belgium and 
in England the mine owners and their employees only came to- 
gether to settle matters peaceably after long and bitter strikes. 
The same thing is true of the building trades in New York, 
which have not had a strike for twelve years, and all of whose 
difficulties are now settled by a duly elected joint board in which 
the Workmen’s Union and Employers’ Association are equally 
represented. 

More obvious are the benefits of strikes which succeed than 
the helpfulness of those which fail. Very often, however, their 
real benefit is overlooked. Usually the increase of wages or the 
prevention of a reduction is only the surface indication; the real 
benefit strikes deeper roots into the social body. The strikes of 
the garment workers are evidence of the superficial view which 
the great public takes of strikes. Not one person in a hundred 
of those who have read of the bitter struggle of those half-starved 


foreigners has any notion of the significance of the struggle. 
Only the few who have made a study of the sweatshop system 


> 


have a realizing sense of the good which the garment workers 
strike has accomplished not only for the workmen involved, but 
for every one who ever wears a ready-made garment. If people 
did understand, the secretary of the Garment Workers’ Union 
would be snowed under the avalanche of letters and resolutions 
of thanks. 

The conditions under which ready-made clothing was manu- 
factured in all the great cities, but particularly in New York, 
prior to the series of strikes inaugurated three or four years ago, 
was atrocious. The workshops were merely tenement-rooms, in- 
sufficiently ventilated, badly lighted, terribly crowded. Dirty 
beyond description, and entirely without any decent sanitary ar- 
rangements, men, women,and children worked, ate, and slept in 
them. Very often the only beds were the piles of half-finished 
clothing. Scarlet fever, diphtheria, and measles were two hun- 
dred per cent. more frequent in the sweatshop districts of New 
York than anywhere else, and children ill of these diseases lay 
on the heaps of garments which were afterwards taken back to 
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the retail shops and scattered far and wide. Rarely was any 
method of disinfecting the garments thought of, or any atiempt 
made to prevent contagion. The hours of labor were outrageous, 
Children four years old, even, were found pulling basting threads 
twelve hours a day. 

Time and again the public was harrowed by the story. The 
United States Senate appointed a committee of its members to 
investigate. It did so and reported itself duly horrified, but no 
improvement resulted. The Legislature of Now York did like- 
wise and the sweatshop system continued to flourish. Anti- 
sweatshop leagues, composed of philanthropic and influential 
people, were organized. Apparently no one dreamt that the 
workers themselves might solve the yexing problem by the very 
simple method of refusing to work under such conditions. I=g- 
norant of the language and customs of the country, most of them 
Russian Hebrews, immigrants, they seemed helpless indeed. 
Gradually the leaven of discontent worked among the New York 
sweatshop toilers. The immigrant aspired to the level 
of the native worker. Leaders sprang up from among their 
rauks. Three years ago they inaugurated a series of 
strikes. First, they struck against the ‘‘ task” system, which 
was at the basis of the terribly long hours. They had been re- 
quired to finish a certain number of garments as a day’s work, in- 
stead of working a stipulated number of hours. They were willing 
to work ten hours a day, they declared. Public sentiment was 
with them, and they won their strike. Emboldened by success, 
and by the fact that a law had been passed regulating the manu- 
facture of clothing in tenement-houses, and giving special powers 
over the sweatshops to the factory inspectors, they struck again. 
They demanded that the wholesale dealer give the cut garments 
only to contractors who would have them made up in shops con- 
forming to the factory laws. Their demands were granted, with 
the result that the sweatshop system, if not entirely wiped out, 
has received a very severe blow. ‘The workers themselves, by 
their own united efforts, and by using that much-abused weapon 
the strike, have accomplished what apparently far more influen- 
tial outsiders were unable todo. 4'he garment workers all over 
the country followed the example of their New York brethren of 
the National Garment Workers’ Union, and in most cases suc- 
ceeded in materially improving conditions. 
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The garment workers’ strikes are particularly interesting not 
only because they show the power of the workers when they realize 
that power and work together, but because they demonstrate the 
quickness with which the immigrant rises to the new level in- 
stead of dragging down the American workman to his old-world 
standard. ‘The garment workers’ strikes are also illustrative of 
the change in methods of strikes which has been brought about 
by changed methods of employers. ‘The later-day strike to be 
successful must be on an immensescale. The old idea of the 
workmen was to strike in une shop at a time, but they have been 
obliged to change their methods since employers have formed 
combinations and in such a case supply the orders of the shop in 
which the workmen have struck instead of trying to get the un- 
fortunate employer’s customers for themselves, as they would un- 
der the old order of competition. The modern strike to have any 
chance of success must be on alarge scale. The workmen must 
be well organized and disciplined. ‘The chances of winning are 
increased by having a paid leader whose business it is to devote 
his whole time to the management of the collective affairs of the 
workmen. 

From the trades-unionist point of view, then, all strikes are 
beneficial to working people in the long run. Some strikes are 
beneficial to those who strike as well as to the workers generally. 
A strike may be a benefit to people who never heard of it. This 
pre-supposes, of course, a wroug of some sort back of the strike. 
Strikes which have not a principle of justice behind them are 
very rare nowadays. In the earlier stages of the labor movement 
it is quite possible that feverish, childish, ill-considered strikes 
were entered into without sufficient cause. Mr. Oscar Cole, a 
prominent member of the New York Bricklayers’ Union, and a 
member of the New York Council of Mediation and Conciliation, 
remarked recently that twenty years ago, whenever the slightest 
dispate arose, the bricklayers threw down their trowels, pulled off 
their overalls and quit. Nowadays they do things quite differ- 
ently. The bricklayers of New York have not strack in twelve 
years, yet they are receiving a third more pay and working two 
hours a day less than before the era of peace set in. Their em- 
ployers, too, consider themselves better off, though they pay 
nearly twice the old scale of wages, because of the certainty of 
not having their contracts delayed by strikes, and because of the 
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higher grade of intelligence and the greater sense of responsibil- 
ity which have been developed. But even these benefits may be 
traced to those early strikes which caused people to inquire into 
their difficulties, and to suggest a better way of settling disputes. 
When both sides were tired of the constant fighting they listened 
to the suggestion of an outsider, Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, 
that they should organize a joint board of conciliation and arbi- 
tration. Both sides are represented, and all disputes are settled 
by the joint committee. ‘This is one of the greatest benefits of 
strikes, that they ultimately lead to better ways of settling labor 
disputes, and there seems no other way of reaching this peace ex- 
cept through war. 

The labor movement is simply the struggle upward to the light 
of the wage-earning class ; the struggle for the emancipation of 
the proletariate, the Socialists call it. All emancipating move- 
ments have begun in insurrections. Strikes are the insurrections 
of labor. There has come, in all emancipating movements, the 
taking up of the cause by disinterested outsiders. This, too, has 
happened to labor. It marks the step beyond the strike stage of 
the labor agitation, and that, too, is one of the benefits of strikes. 


Strikes mean progress. 
M. E. J. Kewuey. 





GENIUS IN CHILDREN. 


BY ANDREW LANG. 





Dr. Jounson defined genius as ‘“‘an infinite capacity for 
tuking pains.” He remarked, ‘‘I am persuaded that had Sir 
Isaac Newton applied himself to poetry he would have made a 
very fine epic poem.” In short, the Doctor’s opinion was that a 
man, by accident, is born with more mind, with a more powerful 
mind, than other people, and that the direction of this power, to 
poetry, war, law, mathematics, politics, is quite an affair of 
chance. But the power must be “ applied with diligence.” 

Now, in my opinion, Dr. Johnson was wrong, and I would 
rather define Genius as ‘‘an unmeasured capacity for doing 
things, without taking pains.” Moreover, I fancy that, as arule, 
the child of genius is born todo but one set of things in this excel- 
lent easy way, though there are exceptions, as in Napoleon’s case. 

Let us take arithmetic, the science of numbers. Dr. John- 
son said, ‘‘ We may instance the science of numbers, which all 
minds are equally capable of attaining” . . . ‘* Mathematics 
are a science to which the meanest intellects are equal.” : 
‘© Yet we find a prodigious difference in the powers of different 
men, in thet respect, after they are grown up, because their 
minds have been more or less exercised in it.” 

Now, surely both schoolboys and teachers will here disagre: 
with the Doctor. In the power of learning arithmetic there are 
prodigious, natural differences from the very first. I, myself 
—this does not illustrate genius !—could not be taught arithmetic 
at all beyond the simplest rules, and algebra not at all. As to 
mathematics, Macaulay was absolutely incapable of learning 
them ; so too, I think, was Sir William.Hamilton, the philosopher. 
Meanwhile, many boys, otherwise stupid, are fair, or even good, 
mathematicians. 
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But the great argument against the Doctor is furnished by 
calculating boys. About a score of these prodigies are known 
in history. At a very early age, say, five or six, they have been 
able to do in a moment, and correctly, calculations which, with 
pencil and paper, would occupy mathematicians for a long time. 
A German schoolmaster once set his class a sum which he 
expected would suffice for an hour’s work. One boy scrawled a 
line of figures on his slate and threw it down. “ There it lies,” 
said he, and his answer was right. Where was the taking of 
infinite pains ? 

In this case genius was a capacity for doing things without 
taking pains at all. As a rule, these calculators have been 
unable to explain how they did the sums. The answers flashed on 
them ; they saw the answers at a glance; they did not know how. 

Out of about a score of such boys two or three have been 
almost idiots at everything but calculation. This, of course, 
again proves the doctor to be wrong! These boys had no/ large 
quantities of mindin general, of mind fit for all purposes ; they 
only had arithmetical genius, without taking pains. 

Two or three of these lads again turned out great philoso- 
phers, or great practical men. The rest were on the common level. 
The strangest was Archbishop Whateley. As a small boy he 
was a miracle at counting. At about twelve years of age he lost 
the knack, and, though a very clever man, became almost a 
dunce in arithmetic; certainly, at least, no better than his neigh- 
bors. 

Thus Dr. Johnson’s chosen exemple, of genius as applied to 
numbers, is found to confute his opinion. If any reader of this 
happens to be, or to know, a calculating miracle of a child, may 
I implore him to study the case, and especially to observe whether 
the child is left-handed, or can make equally good use of both 
hands ? 

The most extraordinary genius would be that which could do 
anything equally well without taking pains. Of this class the 
standing example is Joan of Arc. A peasant girl of seventeen, 
she understood the politics of her day as nobody else understood 
them. In war, whether for gallantry and resolution as a leader, 
for skill in artillery practice, for science in military combina- 
tions, or for Napoleon-like suddenness in surprises, she excelled 


all captains of her time. She was an accomplished rider, who 
VOL. CLXIV.—NO, 482. 3 
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had never learned to ride. When questioned by theologians, she 
answered with such mastery that they were intellectually power- 
lessin her presence. 

Yet she was an untaught peasant child, who could not read 
nor write. Here, then, was genius, but the only pains she took 
were pains to make other people carry out her ideas. 

In this instance genius conspicuously borders on the miracu- 
lous. Indeed, genius always does border on the miraculons. It 
is intellect and power so different in degree from that of other 
people that it seems to differ in kind, and to be a sort of ‘* in- 
spiration,” or, as we say, “‘ intuition.” 

Now, the word “ intuition” means “ seeing,”” and it will be 
found that persons of genius do see in their mind’s eye—see un- 
written rows of numters, hidden pieces on a chess board, the 
positions of absent armies, the unknown consequences of events, 
the effects of natural forces as of steam in a kettle, with a clear- 
ness unfamiliar to the general body of mankind. 

This curious gift of mental, or inner, vision is certainly more 
common in children than in grown-up people. The creations of 
their own fancies are more vividly present to little boys and girls 
than to grown-up people. So far, almost all children are chil- 
dren of genius, and a man of genius is often what he is because 
he has retained this gift of childhood. 

How often children, not destined to be famous, amaze us by 
wisdom beyond their years! ‘‘Out of the mouths of babes” 
comes a word which the child’s own experience, we think, could 
never have taught him. Has he inherited this genius, as birds 
inherit, without knowing it, the art of nest-building ? Or is it 
that his eyes are not yet blinded by the dust and smoke of the 
world ? 

Next to genius for arithmetic, genius for music is probably the 
most developed and most surprising in childhood. ‘‘ He lisps in 
numbers,” like Pope, because there really is a connection between 
numbers and music. 

If we turn to poetry, it becomes far more difficult to recog- 
nize early genius. Thousands of boys rhyme from a very early 
age, thousands of boys who will never be poets. Now the rhymes 
of the boys who were destined to be poets have usually been no 
better than the rhymes of boys who were destined to fall back on 
pros .. 
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The young Mozart was, from the age of four, undeniably a 
born musician. The young Millais, or Leonardo, or Landseer, or 
West, was, from early boyhood, undeniably a born painter. But 
the boyish poems of Scott, Keats, Byron, Shelley, Coleridge, and 
Tennyson were not a whit better, and were often a good deal 
worse, than those of boys who were not to be poets at all. 

As most children have many of the imaginative qualities of 
genius, the gift of vivid dreams, and as most children who are to 
be men of genius display little special power-—-except in music, 
arithmetic, and drawing—it is not an easy thing for parents to 
know whether they have a genius in the family or not ! 

As far as I have studied the childhood of genius, it commonly 
shows itself less in performance than in character, and, alas, not 
agreeably! The future genius is often violent, ferocious, fond 
of solitude, disagreeable in society. 

The great Du Guesclin, the scourge of the English invaders 
of France, was a most odious boy. His parents had to make him 
dine at a table apart. He was rude, furious, a bully; he beat 
every boy he could lay hands on; he ran away from home; he 
led companies of peasant children against other companies; he 
was the terror of the neighborhood, and the ugliest page, as he 
became “‘ the ugliest knight in France.” ‘This was the boyhood 
of a great military genius; the boyhood it was of a little 
savage. 

Scott’s childhood was noisy. He yelled old poems at the top 
of his voice. He loved the lonely hills. He read forever, when 
he was not wandering alone, and he remembered everything that 
he read. He was adreamer, a teller of romances to himself. 
He delighted in fighting, as did Keats. He studied everything 
except his books. His enthusiasm for poetry made a lady recog- 
nize him for a genius at the age of six, but his father thought he 
would end as a strolling fiddler. 

Napoleon, again, was sullen, lonely, a dreamer, and always 
‘* spoiling for a fight,” like Du Guesclin. 

Unluckily, sullen, dreamy, pugnacions boys are not at all un- 
common. They do not become Scotts (not that he was sullen), 
nor Du Guesclins, nor Napoleons, nor Byrons-~for Byron, 
too, was a passionate, lonely, morbid kind of boy, with ter- 
rible fits of temper. His early poems were trash. 

Shelley’s early poems were trash; Scott’s were such as almost 
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any cleverish schoolboy can write, and there is no promise at 
all in the Tennysons’ ‘‘ Poems by Two Brothers.” 

Shelley, indeed, was rather ‘‘ mad” at school, where he cursed 
his father and the King, and wrote the silliest of all schooiboy 
novels. He, also, was dreamy and solitary, but by no manner of 
means fond of fighting. 

In all these cases eccentricity was marked, but whether ec- 
centricity in boyhood can be taken as promise of character and 
genius is another question. At school in Scotland, a few boys, 
like “* Mad Shelley,” were called ‘‘dafty.” None of them has 
amazed the world by displaying genius! The great men named 
were all “‘dafties ” in boyhood, but all ‘“‘dafties” do not become 
great men. 


Coleridge was a ‘‘dafty.” ‘I took no pleasure in boyish sports, 


but read incessantly.” The other boys drove him from among 
them. He was always a dreamer, and saw so many ghosts 
that he did not believe in them. ‘‘ Before I was eight years 
old I was a character,” he says—and not an agreeable char- 
acter! He was vain, lazy, he dreamed, and he despised every- 
body. He ran away from home, and stayed out all night in the 


rain. His son, Hartley, was the same child over again, and a 
metaphysical philosopher from his cradle. 

In most of these cases, in addition to mooning, solitary ways, 
and moody tempers, there was conspicuous tréellect in the young 
genius. He could read early and, as it were, untaught, and he 
did read a great deal. Scott, Byron, Keats, were also athletes 
and very fond of boxing, ot sport, and of games, Byron bowling 
at cricket for Harrow. These geniuses were not such ‘“ dafties” 
as their rivals. 

For my part, genius or no genius, I do hate a boy who “‘shuns 
boyish sports,” as you so often read in biographies. But, on a 
general survey of genius in childhood, I think that we ought to 
try to put up with it, and not bully it at school, “at least as far 
as we are able.” 

If the genius is a born artist, he is likely to be popular for 
drawing dogs, horses, and the schoolmaster. If he is going to 
be a poet—why one rather pities him, in hisschooldays. A Scott, 
a Keats, may make himself respeuted at school, by a genial readi- 
ness to fight a!l challengers, to take part inevery dangerous diver- 
sion, A Cowper, ora Shelley, should probably not be sent to 
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school at all, and genius rarely passes through the University 
without what Coleridge calls ‘‘ a row.” 

These troubles and sorrows come, because, whatever else ge- 
nius may be, it is certainly a thing apart, self centred, and ill to 
govern. A genius ‘‘ varies from the kindly race of men,” hence 
the tendency, even in childhood, to a love of solitary places, that 
passion so marked in Wordsworth from his buyhood. 

Even in childhood, also, itis a mistake to try to drive genius, 
a mistake which natura!ly flows from Dr. Johnson’s theory, that 
the spiritual force can be turned into any chosen direction. Fol- 
lowing the Doctor, parents will endeavor to make a boy witha 
genius for literature take to law or to civil engineering. The 
effort was made with Mr. R. L. Stevenson, and, of course, 
failed. 

Mr. Stevenson was the only genius whom I ever knew moder- 
ately well; in boyhood I did not know him. But he has 
described, in his own case, the day and night dreams, the love of 
lonely wanderings, the ungovernableness, the dislike of boyish 
sports, and the other symptoms of genius in the bud. The 
character was there; the boyish performances were not re- 
markable. You cannot recognize literary genius, in boyhood, 
‘*by results.” Musical, mathematical, mechanical, and artistic 
excellence are, for some reason, much more easily recognized, 
almost from the first. 

Perhaps these remarks may console parents of lonely, dreamy, 
moody, ungovernable sons. Perhaps they may modify the con- 
tempt of schoolboys for ‘‘dafties.” Don’t bully such lads ; 
don’t thwart them needlessly. They may be children of promise, 
though the odds, unluckily, are against any future performance. 

At all events, do not drive them too hard into uncongenial 
industries. An instinct wiser than experience may be guiding 
them into the way appointed. ‘They must and will go their own 
way. Still, had I a son, who displayed, like Mr, D. D. Home, 
a genius for being a niedium, I certainly should thwart him to 
the full extent of “‘ the resources of civilization.” 

ANDREW Lana. 





PENDING PROBLEMS. 


BY THE HON. ALBION W. TOURGEE. 


THREE problems present themselves with which the incom- 
ing administration will have to deal without delay, that are 
unique in our political experience. First, it will have to provide 
means to meet an actual and serious deficit in revenue which 
cannot wait for the slow remedy of an uncertain tariff law ; sec- 
ond, it must provide some means by which the Treasury will be 
secured from any special demand for gold that may arise on 
account of financial conditions either at home or abroad; and, 
third, it must find some way of relieving our currency from the 
anomaly of the so-called ‘silver certificates,” which are really 
promises to pay the holders silver dollars which are worth some- 
thing less than fifty centsapiece. These three things are tasks of 
such emergent character that no one professes to believe that 
they can be avoided or even delayed for any considerable time 
with safety to our national finances or the interests of the Repub- 
lican party. 

The actual deficit at the date of Mr. McKinley’s inauguration 
will probably amount to $40,000,000, or thereabouts. It is 
difficult to ascertain its exact amount because of the policy which 
has been adopted of holding back the pavment of appropriations 
made and the stoppage of work provided for by law, in order to 
apply the sums which would be required for them to other and 
more exigent needs. No objection can be made to such a course 
—it is, in fact, inevitable when an actual deficiency of revenue 
exists; but it is admitted that the deficiency now amounts to 
about $36,000,000, and there is no probability of its being re- 
duced in the interim between the present and the fourth of 
March next. On the contrary, it is almost certain to be increased. 
Two remedies have been proposed for this condition of affairs: 
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The one is the passage of the tariff measure now pending before 
the Senate, known as the Dingley bill, by the present session of 
Congress, in order to save the delay and the tendency to hasty 
and incomplete tariff legislation at a special session. Asaremedy 
for the present deficiency, this plan is wholly defective. The 
Dingley biil at the best could only stop the increase of the defi- 
ciency and would of necessity leave the existing deficit unprovided 
for. The other plan consists merely of leaving the whole matter 
to be provided for in a tariff law to be enacted at a special session. 
This view is objectionable to those who realize the necessity of 
retaining the support of the gold Democrats and understand that 
this would naturally be imperilled by hasty and extreme action in 
regard to the tariff. 

A similar difficulty presents itself in connection with the cur- 
rency. No one questions the fact that the present situation is 
intolerable. In effect, the government is likely to be called 
upon at any time to pay gold for all the United States notes and 
all the coin treasury-notes, that may be outstanding at any 
particular time. These amount to about $480,000,000, or more 
than four times the gold reserve. Of course, any considerable 
rise in the price of gold, resulting either from commercial condi- 
tions in this country or political conditions abroad which might 
increase the rate of exchange, would at once cause a repetition 
of the process by which the gold reserve in the Treasury was 
lately reduced perilously near the vanishing point and the bonded 
debt increased $262,000,000 to prevent such result. While it is 
true that apart of the gold received through the sale of bonds 
was undoubtedly used to make good a deficiency of revenue, it 
was made evident to every thinking man that no financial skill can 
keep gold in the Treasury while the demand-notes of the govern- 
ment remain in circulation, and while for any reason whatever 
people happen to prefer gold to such notes. Under present con- 
ditions, greenbacks and treasury-notes are sure to be presented 
for redemption, whenever gold is worth a premium, either for 
domestic use or for export ; and there being no legal means of re- 
plenishing the gold in the Treasury except by borrowing, new 
loans must be made and new bonds issued. Everyone is agreed 
that the government should not be left exposed to such a contin- 
gency a moment longer than is absolutely necessary to enact pre- 
ventive measures. 
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But just here the question arises, how can such a contingency 
be prevented ? The answer is evident toa child’s comprehension. 
The means by which such result is likely to be effected must 
be destroyed. What is the instrument by which the gold is likely 
at any time to be drawn from the Treasury? The demand notes 
of the government—the legal-tender promises to pay which if the 
government does not redeem on presentation, the currency of the 
country must at once depreciate. The Treasury cannot pay $480,- 
000,000 of demand notes, with $110,000,000 gold reserve, any more 
than an individual can pay four dollars of debt with one dollar 
of money. It must either borrow to meet the demand or put its 
indebtedness in some form so that no more can be demanded at 
any particular time than it is able to provide gold to meet. 

To effect this two plans have been proposed ; first, that the 
indebtedness represented by the present demand-notes of the 
government be placed in the form of long-time bonds, and these 
be taken by associations which shall deposit them as security for 
an equivalent amount of bank currency, thus more than trebling 
the volume of our present national-bank issues. To this plan, 
there are many and evident objections. (1.) It would greatly and 
dangerously reduce the volume of our legal-tender currency, so 
that in case of a commercial panic the only debt-paying currency 
would be gold and our depreciated silver coins. (2.) In such 
case, the banks being forced into liquidation as they are likely to 
be at any time, the government would be compelled to redeem 
their issnes. In other words, the country would be furnishing the 
capital, and paying the banks a permanent bonus of $12,000,000 
a year, at least, for doing what it might do directly and much 
more securely for a third of that sum, and at the same time be 
compelled to provide for maintaining the credit of these issuesas 
well as of its bonds. (3.) It would be extremely hazardous for the 
Republican party, after having denounced the present ad ministra- 
tion for borrowing money to protect the gold reserve, to increase 
the interest account to such an extent at the outset, and at the 
same time restrict the volume of legal-tender currency to a like 
extent. To do so would in effect be to plead guilty to one of 
the most serious charges made against it in the late campaign, to 
wit, a purpose to restrict the debt-paying money of the country to 
gold coin, in the interest of the dealers in currency and specula- 
lators in gold. 
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Still more objectionable would it be, if in apparent imitation 
of other countries, these bank issues should be made legal tenders. 
In England, France, and indeed most European countries, the 
issues of the bank which is the final agent of the government are 
legal tenders. But in those cases, the bank is, in effect, a part of 
the government, controls its funds, pays its debts and both main- 
tains and uses its credit. Such conditions are impossible under 
our system. When the conflict came between Andrew Jackson and 
the Bank of the United States, the American people settled forever 
the question of relation between the nation and its banking in- 
stitutions. The party which should attempt to grant to any bank 
or system of banks the monopoly of legal-tender issues based on 
the credit of the government, would to a moral certainty pro- 
claim, thereby, its own death-warrant. The recent ‘‘ campaign 
of education ” has prepared the people for the intelligent con- 
sideration of this question and they will not accept the extension 
of the costly and unreliable bond-security banking system as a 
substitute for our present paper currency, unsatisfactory as that 
may be. Neither is there any probability that they will consent 
to the restriction of the legal-tender money by fully one-half its 
present volume, nor allow mere credit banks to issue legal-tender 
notes. 

The question then arises whether there is any other feasible 
method of preventing the legal-tender notes of the government 
from being used in any financial emergency to draw gold from 
the Treasury to the peril of the nation’s credit. In an article 
published in the North AMERICAN REVIEW for October, 1896, 
the writer suggested another plan which has been very favorably 
considered by leading financiers, as well as by many other thought- 
ful persons in all parts of the country. The same was treated 
especially in its relation to the silver controversy at some length 
in a contemporaneous work, ‘‘The War of the Standards.” 
The controversy which has arisen since the election and the mo- 
mentous character of the problems affecting our currency which 
will confront the incoming administration, make it proper that 
the same should be considered somewhat more fully in relation to 
assured facts than it could be at that time when such conditions 
were hypothetical rather than actual. 

The distinctive features of the proposed plan consist of: (1.) 
The substitution of terminal legal-tender notes of the govern- 
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ment for the present demand legal-tender notes, and, if found de- 
sirable, the silver-certificates also. ‘These notes for convenience 
are designated dond-notes. (2.) The payment of interest at the 
rate of 1 per cent. per annum on the present non-interest-bearing 
debt of the United States. (3.) The restriction of the term of 
the proposed bond-notes to five years, in order that the accrued 
interest may never exceed 5 per cent. 

By this plan, such bond-notes would be at all times worth as 
much as gold ; at the end of three years they would be worth 24 
per cent, a year as an investment, and at the end of the fourth 
year they would be worth 5 per cent.; but they could never go 
any higher, and only one-fifth of the whole amount would com- 
mand this rate at any particular time. 

Our present demand-note circulation consists, approximately, 
of United States notes (greenbacks) $346,000,000; coin treas- 
ury-notes $140,000,000—3486,000,000. To this, should be added 
the silver certificates, $340,000,000 more, which are really prom- 
ises of the government to pay a dollar, though the medium in 
which such promise is technically redeemable is now depreciated 
to about one-half the value of the present standard gold dollar. 
The defect ofthese certificates is that they are neither demand- 
able in gold nor redeemable in silver. No one can ask that they 
be psid in gold and no one is willing to receive silver in exchange 
for them. They hang like Mahomet’s coffin midway between the 
heavens aud the earth, sustained as a circulating medium only by 
the hope that the greatest debt-paying nation of the world will 
find some way to make them equivalent with the existing gold 
standard. In effect, they are simply promises to pay and are 
obnoxious, in a peculiar sense, to the objection of being an irre- 
deemable paper currency, mere fiat money which constitutes a 
permanent forced loan. This makes the actual amount of our 
paper currency now issued by the government and representing 
its non-interest-bearing indebtedness, about $825,000,000, of 
which somewhat more than two-thirds is legal-tender money re- 
deemable in gold on demand. 

In addition to this, we have something like $230,000,000 of na- 
tional bank-note currency, which is based solely on the credit of the 
government, being secured by bonds drawing on an average four 
per cent. interest, and having no other basis of credit whatever. 

This makes the whole amount of our currency which rests upon 
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the credit of the government about one billion dollars. Of this, 
practically one-half depends for its stability on the implied promise 
of the government to redeem it in gold as often as it may be pre- 
sented : one-fourth of it on the promise of the government to 
redeem the bank-notes whenever the banks fail to pay the same 
on presentation, and the other one-fourth on the belief that the 
nation’s promise to pay a depreciated silver dollar will somehow 
be made equivalent to a good dollar. In order to keep the $500,- 
000,000 demand-notes at par we have maintained a gold reserve, 
averaging $130,000,000, lying idle in the Treasury for twenty 
years. In order to keep the national bank-notes at par we pay 
four per cent. a year on about $250,000,000 of bonds deposited 
to secure circulation. The $130,000,000 of gold reserve has been 
proven insutlicient to keep the existing amount of demanud-notes 
safely in circulation. To do so would probably require a gold 
reserve of at leust 150,000,000. 

We have, then, this evident comparison of cost, between the 
three methods: To provide $500,000,000 of legal-tender dond- 
note currency to take the place of the present legal-tender demand 
notes, under the proposed plan at one percent. a year, would cost 
exactly $5,000,000 annually. The cost of $150,000,000 gold 
reserve necessary to maintain the present amount of demand- 
notes in circulation, at four per cent. a year, would be $6,000,000 
annually ; a balance of $1,000,000 a year in favor of the proposed 
terminal note currency, or $30,000,000 in thirty years. 

The cost of bonds to retire this $500,000,000 of demand-note 
currency would be not less than three percent. a year on notes 
having thirty years torun. This would amount to $15,000,000 a 
vear, or in thirty years $450,000,000 for interest alone. This 
shows a balance in favorof the proposed bond-note currency of 
$10,000,000 a year, or $300,000,000 during the life-time of the 
bonds. In other words, the proposed interest-bearing legal-tender 
currency will cost the country only five-sixths the amount neces- 
sary to keep the present demand-notes in circulation and only 
one-third as much as will be required to substitute bank-notes for 
the same. 

But this is not all. 

These dond-notes being divided into classes woul make one- 
fifth of the whole renewable each year, with five years’ interest on 
the same to be paid in gold. This would be equal to one per cent. 
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on the whole amount of the proposed currency and would represent 
the entire amount of gold that could be called for during any 
year in order to maintain such currency. It would, therefore, 
be entirely unnecessary to maintain a gold-reserve greater than 
the amount required to meet the possible liability of any fiscal. 
year. If the whole amount of such bond-note currency were one 
billion dollars, the yearly payment would be $10,000,000, and it 
would be unnecessary to retain more than that amount as a gold- 
reserve to maintain thesame. All the rest of the present gold- 
reserve would be at once available and might be used to meet the 
current expenses of the government, thus liquidating the present 
deficit and providing ample funds to run the government until a 
carefully prepared tariff law could be put in operation, giving 
sufficient revenue, yet so adjusted as not to be burdensome to the 
business of the country. 

It was not intended, at the time the article referred to was pre- 
pared, to make this currency a substitute for the national-bank 
issues. A recent interview put forth by the Hon. Joseph H. 
Walker, Chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency in 
the House of Representatives, in which he states with peculiar 
force the objections to the present national banking system, has in- 
duced the inquiry whether the proposed bond-notes may not with 
advantage to all parties be substituted for that currency, the 
change being left optional with the banks themselves, which now 
make complaint that the issue of currency under present con- 
ditions is not profitable to them. 

Considering this plan, therefore, as applied to the whole of our 
paper currency, amounting to one billion dollars, its entire cost at 
one per cent. would be $10,000,0U0 a year, which is exactly the cost 
of one fourth that amount of national-bank currency based, as it 
now is, on four per cent. bonds, even if issued to the face value of the 
bonds held to secure it. This comparison of cost would remain. 
even if the currency were supplied by a system of credit banks, 
because the interest on the bonds would be the same whether 
they were deposited to secure circulation or not. 

The chief advantages resulting from this course are, however, 
to be found in the following facts: (1.) It would eliminate all 
currency not of a legal-tender character from our circulating 
medium. (2.) It would leave to silver coin the whole field of 
small currency, under $5, that is, in accord with the experience 
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of other nations, and so find use for the silver coins now in the 
Treasury. (3.) It would be easy to keep every part of such cur- 
rency on a parity with every other part. The bond-notes, being 
payable in gold with interest in gold, would always be at par, 
since the payment of interest and the credit of the government 
would make them as good as its other bonds. The silver coinage 
being relieved from the burden of doubt created by the silver cer- 
tificates, would, as a restricted currency regulated by a natura! 
demand, be maintained at parity without difficulty or danger. 
(4.) It would be a gold-standard currency which would require 
less gold to maintain it by at least three-fourths than the present 
demand-notes of only half its volume. It is evident, therefore, 
that the national banks may, in this manner, be not only safely, 
but very profitably, relieved of the function which they aver to be 
so unprofitable, and which Mr. Walker declares increases the 
rates of loans and discounts throughout the country by making 
it so difficult for them to pay a profit on their capital. Consid- 
ering the hardship which the issue of currency seems to impose 
on these institutions, this should be regarded as a conclusive 
argument in favor of the plan proposed. 

Again, the plan as outlined in the article referred to, contem- 
plates the payment of that part of the public debt represented by 
its present non-interest bearing promises to pay, in equal instal- 
ments covering a period of fifty years, or at the rate of $20,- 
000,000 a year. Even with this provision, the whole amount that 
could be drawn from the Treasury each year would be $30,000,000. 
So that more than $70,000,000 of the present gold reserve 
might be at once released and applied to the current expense 
of the government, a sum nearly double the existing deficit. This 
is a consideration of prime importance at this time, not only to 
the incoming administration but also to the financial conditions 
of the country. The elimination of the deficit would of itself 
be a fact that would strengthen the forces of good government, 
sound money and prosperity to an almost inconceivable degree; and 
this, taken in connection with the utter destruction of the cele- 
brated ‘‘endless chain,” would do more than anything else to 
restore confidence in our financial prospect. 

Perhaps the most important feature of this plan, however, is the 
fact that it provides for an immediate increase of the legal- tender 
currency instead of a great and dangerous restriction of it. The 
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one really serious claim of the advocates of a double standard is 
that there is not gold enough in the world toserve the purpose of 
redemption money. The experience of the world goes to sustain 
this claim. Every gold-standard country has been com- 
pelled to resort to legal-tender paper currency in order to 
lessen the demand for gold, and the proportion of such 
legal-tender money to the gold reserves of such coun- 
tries has steadily increased since 1832, when the legal- 
tender quality was first conferred upon the issues of the Bank of 
England. The result is that gold is demandable in payment of 
debts nowhere in the British Isles except at the Bank of England. 
Her notes are legal-tender for all debts and all other banks clear 
in them and hold them as reserves. As a consequence,a much 
less amount of the money of ultimate redemption is required. 

The bond-note provided for in this plan goes a step farther in 
the same direction; that is, it reduces the amount of redemp- 
tion money required to hold stable a specific amount of paper 
currency. In order to keep stable a constantly redeemable cur- 
rency of one billion dollars, there would need to be a gold reserve 
always available of at least $300,000,000. This amount would 
have to be kept practically useless and withdrawn from actual 
circulation in order to forestall a possible contingency. By 
applying the principle of terminal redeemability to legal-tender 
paper currency, this vast reserve of idle redemption money be- 
comes unnecessary, and it is left free to serve its legitimate 
function in the liquidation of international balances. Even 
upon a liquidation schedule of fifty years, thirty million dollars 
a year of gold would be all that would be required to keep a bil- 
lion dollars of legal-tender bond-notes always at par with gold. 
Why? Simply because that amount would suffice to meet the 
stipulation of payment and liquidate the pledge of interest. 
This would be equivalent to a constant enhancement of the cur- 
rency of $250,000,000; that is, this sum in gold would be 
released from service as a reserve necessary to keep the rest of 
the currency good. 

While such currency would always be worth as much as gold, 
so long as the credit of the government remained good—and 
whenever that shall fail bank-issues based on bonds and those 
based on the credit of her citizens will likewise depreciate—and 
would during a part of the lifetime of every such bond-note be 
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worth more than gold, this period would not be so great as to pro- 
duce any harmful constriction of the currency if, indeed, it had any 
such result. The term of these notes being five years, one-fifth 
being renewable each year with acerued interest, no one would 
care to invest in them until the close of the third vear, so long 
as money was worth three per cent., while during the fifth year 
every person would be anxious to secure them in order to get the 
accrued five per cent. at the end of that year. This would bring 
gold into circulation to pay for them. In other words, one-fifth 
of these legal-tender bond-notes would be regularly hoarded 
instead of gold, which would thereby be released to perform the 
functions of currency. 

The fact should not be forgotten that this plan provides a 
financial harbor of refuge for the ship of state which is at once 
easy of access, perfectly secure and easy to leave, whatever way 
the wind may blow. In no event can the country receive any 
detriment by its adoption. Viewed in the most unfavorable 
aspect, it would be merely a funding of one billion dollars of 
debt at one per cent. ; surely not an unprofitable transaction, in 
itself. If at any time it should appear desirable, this could easily 
be refunded on the terms proposed as essential to the establish- 
ment of either a credit banking system, or one based on the 
deposit of bonds to secure circulation, since one per cent. bonds 
can always be exchanged for three or four per cent. bonds with- 
out sacrifice. Being renewable every five years they could be 
called in one-fifth each year, and such disposition made of them 
as might seem desirable, without shock to our financial system. 
The ease with which this system may be adopted should also not 
be left unconsidered. The Secretary of the Treasury has only to 
be authorized to issue interest-bearing bond-notes for non-interest- 
bearing promises to pay. Of course, every holder of the latter 
will be glad to make such exchange. The result will be to 
give us immediately a currency composed of gold coins, the 
silver coins now in circulation, and paper currency, every 
dollar of which will be legal tender, and every dollar of 
which will be and remain at par with gold, without any legis- 
lation or any bracing influence whatever. Even if any other 
plan should ultimately be adopted, this offers the best and 
simplest method for effecting the transition. It leaves the use of 
silver as a restricted coinage to be determined by demand, 
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though if no bond-notes were issued in denominations under five 
dollars, the demand for its use as change would be greatly en- 
hanced. 

It should not be forgotten, either, that this plan is in harmony 
with the trend of thought among the American people. The 
grant of privilege to issue currency for profit is of itself ob- 
noxious. It savors too much of favoritism and monopoly, which 
are the insidious but mortal enemies of equal right and just op- 
portunity. Any system that should ignore this popular senti- 
ment and in any manner farm out the power of the nation to 
regulate the currency to individuals or associations as a means 
of profit-making to such individuals or associations, would not 
only invite popular reprehension, but would make itself liable 
to exactly the same aspersions as have been so freely showered 
upon the advocates of the unrestricted coinage of silver, to wit : 
a design to control and use the powers of government to pro- 
mote the interests of aclass. Instead of giving the profits re- 
sulting from the grant of privilege to supply a circulating me- 
dium to individuals or corporations, this plan distributes the 
same equally between all users of currency. It does away, too, 
with the obnoxious principle of immunity from state and munic- 
ipal taxation, which must always constitute an essential element 
of any banking system under federal control. 

To recapitulate, then, we have shown that the proposed system 
of bond-notes will effect the following results, which are of prime 
importance to the success of the incoming administration : 

It will eliminate the existing deficiency and furnish a suffi- 
cient surplus to meet expenses until the requisite tariff changes 
can provide a sufficient revenue. 

It will smash the ‘‘endless chain” and permit the Secretary 
of the Treasury to regard with entire indifference the fluctuations 
of the money market. 

It will immediately enhance the currency by releasing at least 
three-fourths of the gold reserve. 

It will practically double the amount of legal-tender money 
and will free the whole currency from suspicion by making every 
part equal in value with every part. 

By making a part of our paper currency all the time better 
than gold, it will be sought as reserves by institutions required 
by law to maintain reserves, and by persons holding money for 
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speculative opportunity or other purpose, and so put gold into 
circulation. 

By avoiding the necessity for bank reserves it will leave gold 
free to perform the more important function of liquidating inter- 
national balances. 

Instead of granting favor to a class, it makes the whole 
people the nation’s creditors and gives toall users of currency an 
equal opportunity to participate in the advantages resulting from 
its issue. 

It will avoid all semblance of fiat money and all taint of a 
forced loan. 

It will take the government wholly out of the brokerage busi- 
ness and remit the banks to their legitimate business of loans and 
discounts. 

It will relieve the national banks of the burdens under which 
they groan and which they consent to bear only out of patriotic 
regard for the public welfare. 

It will avoid even the appearance of putting the control of the 
currency in the hands of a class. 

It will obviate the difficulty that is apt to be experienced with 
bank-currency, which is withdrawn from circulation when most 
needed, andis most abundant when least required. 

It combines the advantages of a better currency with a more 
manageable indebtedness. 

It offers an opportunity to refund our bonded debt at one- 
third its present rate. 

It applies to the national, debt the universal principle that a 
terminal obligation is more easily met than a demand obligation ; 
and to our currency another universal principle, that interest and 
certainty of payment enhance the value and ensure tlie stability 
of all promises to pay. 

It may not be an absolute panacea for monetary stringency, 
but it will never lend itself to increase financial panic. 

It is new only in the sense that it applies our financial ex- 
perience in the past to our existing financial conditions, and in- 
stead of retiring the legal-tenders immediately at a cost of four 
per cent. a year, provides for their amendment and gradual pay- 
ment at one per eent. 


ALBION W. TourGER. 
VOL. CLXI¥.—NO. 482. 4 











ROOT DIFFICULTIES OF IRISH GOVERNMENT. 


BY T. W. RUSSELL, M. P., SECRETARY OF THE LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT BOARD. 


THE subject which I propose to treat is one of admitted diffi- 
culty, and one upon which differing, and even divergent, views 
may legitimately be held by political students. But I have 
chosen it with some deliberation. And for this reason. After 
long years of political excitement, tumult, and disorder, a period 
which has unsettled much, and settled very little, the people of 
Ireland have reached a point where further heroics are, for the time 
being, impossible—when the exercise of what Tennyson calls 
‘‘ saving common sense” in political affairs is absolutely neces- 
sary. As George Macdonald has finely said : ‘‘ Birds cannot al- 
ways sing,” and even the most fiery of politicians cannot always 
be on the war path. No matter how superhuman the ardor, the 
powder of agitation is apt to become damp. The rockets will not 
go off. Men are forced simply to sit still. The newspapers, of 
course, write away. That is their business. But at such times 
wise men possess their souls in patience, and give the precious 
fallow time to thought. Now—the country having reached such 
a period—I am going to try and reveal the inside of a man’s mind, 
who has for many years taken some small part in the fierce strife 
of Irish parties ; who has been proud to belong to that “ thin red 
line” upon which the brunt of the ten years’ conflict, produced by 
Mr. Gladstone’s great surrender, fell. I shall say much probably 
with which party men will disagree and that will not be pala- 
table. But one cannot get to theroot of anything without giving 
and taking tronble—and I must trust to the indulgence of my 
readers for a patient hearing and a sane judgment. 

Let us, first of all, then, get the bare facts down on the record 
and see where we are. /For well nigh 800 years England has 
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been endeavoring to govern Ireland. In this work she has em- 
ployed Governors of every kind and degree. She has summoned 
Parliaments of more or less authority. Content at one time to 
allow the ascendancy of a class to have its own way,she has at 
long last fallen back upon household suffrage. And the result, 
we are told, is dissatisfaction more or less widespread, discontent 
and disloyalty prevalent over great areas of the country, hostile 
representatives in Parliament, and grinding poverty, squalor, and 
destitution afflicting large masses of the people. Once this 
fact—and, to a considerable extent, it is a fact—gets solid lodge- 
ment one must perforce ask what it all means; one must press 
for the why and the wherefore of such a condition of affairs. Is 
the fault with the governors or does it lie at the doors of the 
governed? We cannot help asking why it is that England, the 
great colonizing power of the world, has after so long a trial 
achieved so little in Ireland; why a people who, in India, in 
Egypt, and all throughout Africa, has shown what can be done 
with, and for, mere ‘‘niggers,” has been so unsuccessful in 
Ireland with Celts. It was exactly at this point, and on a survey 
of these facts, that Mr. Gladstone blundered into Home Rule, 
But nothing could have been worse than the ¢actics of the step 
then taken. In the first place, and, apart altogether from the 
wisdom of the proposals, Mr. Gladstone laid himself open to all 
sorts of misrepresentation. ‘The General Election of 1885 re- 
sulted in placing Mr. Parnell in a commanding position. If the 
Liberal party was to come back to power the votes of the Irish 
Nationalist party had to be secured. They could only be 
secured at a certain price. Mr. Gladstone paid the price, became 
Prime Minister, formulated a scheme of Home Rule, disrupted 
the Liberal party, and went out of office in six months. Was 
this a case of genuine conviction and of conversion to Home 
Rule? Or rather was it what Lord Randolph Churchill described 
as the action of ‘‘an old man ina hurry”? I do not undertake to 
say. But, unquestionably, Mr. Gladstone fairly laid himselfopen to 
the charge of selling the convictions of a lifetime for eighty-six 
Irish votes. Then, again, as to procedure, what could have been 
worse? Just imagine a general election fought clearly and with- 
out doubt against the Irish demands. This was in November, 
1885. Then in the spring of the following year, and without any 
consultation with the people—a complete somersault and a Home 
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Rule Bill! Even asa matter of procedure the method adopted 
was fatal. Had Mr. Gladstone followed the course he adopted 
on the Irish Church question—had he come forward at the open- 
ing of the Session of 1886, anneunced the change in his views, 
submitted resolutions in favor of the establishment of an Irish 
Parliament, and declared his intention of appealing to the coun- 
try in the event of their rejection, the result might have been 
altogether different. The veteran Liberal leader took, as I con- 
ceive, the worst possible course. But, when all this is said, the 
solid fact remains that Mr. Gladstone became an enthusiastic 
liome Ruler—that he carried with him the great bulk of the old 
Liberal party, that a House of Commons, sitting at Westminster, 
passed a Home Rule bill through all its stages, and that things 
in Ireland can never quite be what they were before all this 
happened. 

Now whatever Mr. Gladstone’s position in 1885-86 may have 
been—whether he lusted for power, or was passionately convinced 
that the Act of Union was a mistake—no one can doubt that he 
and the bulk of the party he led are to-day firmly convinced 
about what they call the misgovernment of Ireland. And those 
of us who, with many doubts and difficulties, took another view 
of the situation—so far, at least, as the remedy is concerned— 
are bound, under the circumstances, to show cause for the atti- 
tude we have taken up. I am one of those people. I wasa 
follower of Mr. Gladstone, and have never been able to deny the 
past misgovernment of Ireland. And as I do not believe that 
the true remedy for misgovernment of any kind can be found 
without a thorough and painstaking diagnosis of the evil, I 
should like to get, if possible, to the root of the matter. Let us 
then see what is at the bottom of the business. There are many 
root difficulties in the way of Irish government. But in the front 


rank I place 
THE POVERTY OF IRELAND. 


Now I am not going to spend time and labor in proving the 
poverty of the country in which I live. With the exception of a 
corner in the Northeast, Ireland has no manufacturing in- 
dustry. Her old gentry have either disappeared, or are rapidly 
disappearing. I hear of coal and copper mines, but I never hear 
of anybody with capital who cares toinvest a sovereign in any 
such ventures. There are fish on the seaboard, but few fishing 
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boats and fewer real fishermen. We have, no doubt, a few rich 
brewers, distillers, and drink sellers. The professional classes 
also flourish and abound. But Ireland is, for all practical pur- 
poses, an agricultural country. And we all know what agricult- 
ure means to-day. There are whole counties and large areas of 
which, however, even this much cannot be said. Who will vent- 
ure to call the peasantry of the greater part of the West agricult- 
uralists? There are probably a quarter of a million of people in 
this country to whom the failure of a single year’s potato crop 
means hardship, if not actual starvation. The small farmers in 
other parts of the country are oftentimes hard pressed, and with 
many of these a bad year makes rent paying difficult, whilst the 
tens of thousands of poor peuple who live in small towns and 
smaller villages, one hardly knows how, rarely know what the 
comforts and oftentime the decencies of life are. I will make 
any allowances that are desired. I will admit that the deposits 
in the Post Office Savings Banks have gone up by leaps and 
bounds ; that the Joint Stock Savings Banks have the same 
pleasant story to tell; that the balances at the ordinary banks 
are large ; that the main lines of railway are prospering ; and 
that the Registrar-General’s report as to the increase in cattle 
and the decrease in tillage is every year entirely satisfactory to 
the statistician. But when all this is said and admitted Ireland 
is still poor—poor actually, and in fact, and still poorer rela- 
tively when compared with Great Britain. Now, the common 
idea is that. Ireland, being poor, must nevessarily derive an im- 
mense advantage from her close connection with a rich country 
like Great Britain. And the common idea is, so far, quite cor- 
rect. In the olden time—viz., before and towards the end of 
the last century, and, therefore, before the Act of Union was 
passed, England deliberately crippled Irish trade for the benefit 
of English traders. The merchants of Bristol had but to say the 
word and the thing was done. And sad havoc was undoubtedly 
wrought by such means. But whatever may be said for or 
against the Act of Union it undoubtedly made this course of 
conduct impossible. All trade within the United Kingdom is 
free and unfettered, and traders of every kind and degree are 
now on the same footing, This 1s a very great matter for the 
poorer conntry ; and I do not know that anyone wonld care to 
deny it. And what I venture to call the advantages of Empire 
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are not to be set aside lightly. There is an Ireland living, 
working, and earning good wages in Great Britain, which 
would starve at home. There is an Ireland in the Imperial Civil 
Service. In the army and navy Irishmen abound. In the Col- 
onies they are everywhere to the front. All this is an enormous 
gain to the poorer country. There are, indeed, Irishmen who 
profess to believe that Ireland would be better off were she shut 
in within her own four seas, eating and living upon the produce 
of her own soil. I do not believe anything of the kind. The 
advantages of the world-wide Empire of which Ireland forms a 
part are enormous, and it is as fortunate as it is true that these 
advantages are confined neither to creed nor class. But this be- 
ing so I feel bound to state that there is something to be said on 
the other side, and something, too, which merits very close at- 
tention. Weall know what happens when poor people give 
themselves airs and begin to ape those whose means are greater. 
The result is oftentimes rninous—it is always very absurd and 
ridiculous. Well, now, something like this has been going on 
for a very long time in Ireland. 

The theory of taxation which obtains in this country is in 
principle this: Ireland and Scotland are dealt with just as if 
they were Yorkshire and Lancashire. There are, indeed, a few 
trifling taxes imposed in England which are not imposed in Ire- 
land. But, for all practical purposes, Ireland pays into the Im- 
perial exchequer just as Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Lincoln- 
shire pay. Now, if we take the finding of the Royal Commission 
on the Financial Relations between Great Britain and Ire- 
land—and on this point Englishmen and Irishmen agree—the 
proper or fair basis for Ireland to pay upon would be one- 
twentieth of the Imperial revenue. Thisis not the finding of Mr. 
Sexton and Mr. Redmond alone. It is the finding of men like 
the late Mr. Childers, of Lord Welby, an old Treasury official; of 
Lord Farrer, another ex-official, and of Sir David Barbour. This 
would mean that Ireland should have paid into the Imperial 
Treasury the sum of £4,842,781 in the year 1893-94, whereas she 
actually paid a sum amounting to £7,568,649. Now, it will at 
once be seen that, for a poor country, this raises a very serious 
question, and one about which much will be said in the imme- 
diate future. We hear already, indeed, of an Irish claim for 
arrears of overcharge amounting to over £100,000,000 sterling, and 
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a demand for what is called a thorough and honest re-arrangement 
of taxation. But we may depend upon it that, whatever happens, 
judgment will not be allowed to go by default. And in the ex- 
ceedingly luminous and able report of Sir David Barbour, the 
lines of the answer to what may turn out to be a somewhat pre- 
mature charge, are calmly laid down. Sir David Barbour says, 
in effect, as I understand him, that it is true that one-twentieth 
of the whole revenue would be Ireland’s fair basis of contribu- 
tion, that she has (mainly and chiefly by her extravagant con- 
sumption of whiskey) been paying much more than this, but that 
if her contribution is to be calculated on the basis of “ taxable 
capacity,” the Imperial expenditure in Ireland must also be taken 
into account. And if this expenditure were to be calculated on 
the same basis, it was £3,791,498 in excess of what it ought to have 
been in 1893-94. Therefore, says the Times: ‘We are quits. 
Ireland pays too much into the Treasury. The Treasury pays 
out too much to Ireland, and the one balances the other.” 

Iam not going toenter into this argument atall. This is 
not the object I have in view in referring to the financial rela- 
tions between the two countries. Before I express any opinion 
upon such a thorny question I prefer to wait and hear the argu- 
ment on both sides. But what I do wish to point out is this, 
and it isa thing the Commissioners felt themselves precluded 
from touching, viz., the extravagant expenditure on the govern- 
ment of Ireland. As things stand, nobody in this poor country 
has any interest in economy of government. We are virtually 
charged with our share of the expense of 20,000 soldiers—and 
to remove a single man from a garrison town is to inflame the 
whole population ; we have a police force which partakes of a 
semi-military character, and which costs something like one and 
a half millions per annum. We have a vice-regal court, a 
judiciary—Superior and County—which in quality cannot be 
surpassed, but which in quantity is admittedly excessive. We 
have boards for everything—boards to educate our children, 
boards to fix rents, boards to dispense our charities, boards to 
lend money, boards to build bridges, boards to instruct people 
who are counted able to govern themselves, and other people 
as well, in the elementary principles of that science which 
teaches them how to earn their daily bread. But all this costs 
money, and a great deal of it. The taxation of this country is 
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mainly paid by the people who drink whiskey and tea, and who 
smoke tobacco. Here are the figures for the year 1893-94 : 


Total tax revenue of Ireland 
Proceeds from spirits: wine, beer, tea, and tobacco 


And what I desire to emphasize is that the people at large 
pay; but that with the exception of the sums voted for educa- 
tion, the police and the army, the expenditure goes largely 
amongst a narrow class. So faras I can see, we are bound to 
accept the argument that Imperial expenditure in Ireland is loca! 
expenditure. I know this is not the view of the Irish National- 
ist. I know it will be fiercely resented. We shall be told to re- 
move our soldiers, to disband our police, to pension our judges— 
that they are mainly kept going for Imperial and not for Irish 
purposes. But all the same the charge for these services is paid 
out of the common purse. It is spent in Ireland, and is, there- 
fore in my opinion, local expenditure, or money expended in this 
country in connection with the government of the country. But, 
as I have said, it is not the argument pro or con that I care about 
ut present. What I desire to draw attention to is the fact that a 
country, admittedly poor and backward, has to keep up an ex- 
penditure practically on the basis of the expenditure of a rich 
and prosperous country and the still more ominous fact that no- 
body on this side of St. George’s Channel cares one straw, or has 
any inducement to care, about any plans of economy. If, for ex- 
ample, an English Minister is strong enough and wise enough to 
say, when there is a vacancy on the Irish Bench: ‘‘I shall not 
fill it up. The Irish Judges are many in number and they have 
comparatively little to do ”—at once the wigs are on the green. The 
bar isin revolt. Political animosities are promptly buried. Mr. 
Healy joins hands with Mr. Samuels. And why not ? Up tillnow 
the imaginative Englishman has been under the impression that, 
inasmuch as the salaries of the judges are paid out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund, they are paid by England. We now know, however, 
that this is pure imagination; that every penny expended in Ireland 
from Imperial resources, no matter what it is, has been paid for 
by our noble army of native whiskey-drinkers, and, seeing that 
the Judge’s salary will remain in England if he is not appointed, 
I confess that I can understand, if I do not appreciate, the argu- 
ment which says: ‘‘ Hang the judge, but let the country have the 
benefit of his salary!” This is all as pernicious as it well can 
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be. Ireland ought to pay a reasonable share of taxation. She 
ought to have an executive anda judiciary commensurate with her 
needs. And every man ought to have an interest in keeping the 
public expenditure within reasonable limits, which is the very 
opposite of what the present system encourages. 

Again, let us take anotherexample. Free Trade is one of those 
things about which all Englishmen are, or rather until lately 
were, inclined to boast. The bottom principle of free trade is 
unquestionably sound. The bottom principle I take to be this— 
that the exports from any country are paid for, not in money, but 
by imports, and so long as the imports into a country are in ex- 
cess of the exports from it, always assuming, of course, that the 
latter represent a great volume of trade, the country must be 
prosperous and trade must be profitable. Lagree that this is a 
sound principle, when applied to the whole country. But, when 
you tell an artisan, whose special trade has been ruined by some 
foreign product admitted free of duty to compete with his handi- 
work, that this is a sound axiom, he does not readily see it. The 
truth is that a principle may be sound as a whole, while capable 
of doing a great deal of mischief in detail. Now the imports into 
England greatly exceed the exportsfrom that country. The fig- 
ures for a given year were : 


Imports 
Exports 


Sy lb IED UE II ids sss dad dcx ncdagesseeneuasncu £121,000,000 


And so the Cobden Club rejoices. The English farmer may 
be in a bad way, special industries may suffer, but the country 
as a whole is all right. If people do not succeed in one thing 
they can and do try another. And this is true of England. But 
when we come to Ireland, that which I call the root principle of 
free trade will not work out. Our imports do not exceed our 
exports. It is the other way round. Here are the figures fora 
given year, as estimated by Sir R. Giffen : 


£25 574,000 

And the people cannot turn to anything else, for there is noth- 
ing else to turn to. Now, we may glorify the general principle of 
free trade as much as we like; we may maintain that it has made 
England, but cannot we see that what may be a great success in 
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a mixed agricultural and industrial community may not work out 
the same result in a purely agricultural country ? And go it has 
come about in Ireland. Ireland once produced wheat in large 
quantities. She produces next to none now. And why? Be- 
cause, with the ports of the United Kingdom open to all the 
world, she cannot compete with California, Manitoba, India, and 
the Argentine. The industry is dead—has been clean killed off. 
So with other crops. ‘The foreigner, with his superior climate, 
with his boundless tracts of practically free land, with freights 
that bring corn and cattle almost as cheap from the ends of the 
earth as our railways will take the same commodities from Gal- 
way to Liverpool—a thing that Cobden never dreamt of—has it 
all his own way. And so it comes about that the Irish figures 
will not work out on free trade principles in favor of free trade. But, 
of course, we cannot have two fiscal policies in the two countries. 
I agree it is quite impossible. And what is called “‘ Home Rule” 
would not cure thisevil. But it does not follow that England ought 
to calmly conclude that because a thing is good for her it must, 
therefore, be good for a people wholly and entirely different in 
conditions and in circumstances. 

To sum up, then, on this head, we have here an undoubtedly 
backward and poor country in close union with a rich and pros- 
perous country. The poor country pays in taxation just what the 
rich pays—not, of course, in amount, but on the same principle. 
There is nocompulsion. Let this be clearly understood. We do 
it out of our poverty and in the exercise of our blessed free will. 
But itis done. In addition to this we have an extravagant ex- 
penditure on the government of the country. And, finally, we 
have a fiscal policy which, benefiting the rich country, has griev- 
ously handicapped the main industry of Ireland. It has no 
doubt given the people cheap food—a priceless boon. It has 
enabled people to get luxuries who but for the change would have 
had to be content with bare necessaries. But free trade, 
as the figures show, has not worked out in Ireland as it has done 
in the industrial and richer sister country. This poverty, accent- 
uated by the means I have described, is at the very root of the 
Irish difficulty. A people living as thousands of Irishmen live 
can never, and never ought to be, content. There must be a 
way out, and it ought to be the business of statesmen to find 
that way. 
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The second root difficulty in the government of Ireland is 
THE IRISH AGRARIAN SYSTEM. 


I had almost placed this difficulty in the front, and if I had been 
writing fifteen or sixteen years ago I should have placed it there. 
But, for sufficient reasons, I place it second. The story of 
agrarian Ireland is nothing less than a tragedy. Space will not 
permit the story to be unfolded from the beginning. But, for 
practical purposes, I start from the establishment of the English 
law of tenure in this country. And I only refer to this in order 
to make clear the fact that it supplanted the old Irish custom by 
which the peasant had certain rights in the soil. It is important 
to note this, for down through the centuries, and in spite of re- 
peated confiscations, this old idea of peasant ownership lingers, 
preserved, apparently, by some curious antiseptic power in the 
Celtic nature. But with this important fact admitted, let us 
look at the agrarian difficulty. What are the facts? Go—read 
the report of the Devon Commission if information is wanted. 
Lord Devon was a great Irish landowner. But his report is a perfect 
mine for the student. Up to the year 1870 the Irish tenant pos- 
sessed no legal property in the soil. He had, in the great majority 
of cases, built his own house, reclaimed, drained, and fenced the 
land. By law, the house which he had built, and every atom of 
improvement he had made, belonged to the landlord. Under the 
Encumbered Estates Court Act, for example, the whole of the 
tenant’s property was expressly conveyed with the freehold to the 
new purchasers. The second fact is that, without cause, and with 
the rent fully paid, he could be evicted and his whole property 
confiscated. This is no fancy picture. When I first entered 
Irish politics this was English law in Ireland, and every day in 
Irish counties this law was wont to be enforced by policemen 
paid for out of Irish taxes. By a long, laborious, and arduous 
fight—by the constitutional labors of men like Sharman Craw- 
ford, Dr. McKnight, Richard Smyth, Hugh Law, and Isaac Butt, 
aye, and shame be it said that it should have required it, by the 
unconstitutional work of the Land League, this horrid system 
has been all but brought to the ground. I have a friend whose 
- history is a complete epitome of the Irish land question. The 
son of an evicted tenant, he is now a prosperous well-to-do man. 
Evicted in the pre-1870 days, when an Irish tenant had no legul 
property in the soil, and when ‘the agent ” could do pretty well 
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what he liked, this friend of mine realized to the full what all 
this meant. With what result? He is one of the most intelli- 
gent and reasonable of men. But he hates England. He hates 
landlordism. He would do me or mine any service in this world 
—but vote for me. This he could not be prevailed upon to do. 

This feeling, indefinitely multiplied all over the world and 
transmitted from father to son, is what the Irish land laws have 
done for England. Yes, we have righted many of the wrongs. 
No one knows it better thanI do. I know that eviction is not 
so easy as it was, and that at the best it is now a costly enterprise. 
I know that the expenditure of a tenant on house and land can- 
not be confiscated, as in olden days. I know that we are rooting 
the peasant in the soil once again either as occupier or owner— 
that he has emerged from his long night of serfdom and is at 
last a freeman. But at what cost has all this been done? I 
remember at the close of the Session of 1878—just after the Irish 
Sunday Closing Bill had been passed—I stood in the lobby of the 
House of Commons conversing with the late Mr. Parnell. He 
had voted all through in favor of that bill, and I thanked him. 
‘‘ Now,” he said, “‘ we are done with liquor for some time; we 
must see about land.” ‘‘ Ah!” I replied, ‘‘ that will be even a 
tougher job. It will require an earthquake to upset the Irish 
land system.” ‘‘Then,” replied Mr. Parnell, ‘‘ earthquake be 
it.” And the earthquake came. But who can estimate the ruin 
and suffering and demoralization that ensued ? And where are 
we now? We have reached daylight, so far as the Statute Book 
is concerned, only to be faced with two fresh and very serious 
difficulties. Agriculture, as a paying industry, appears in danger 
of disappearing. Even with the highest farming, the farmers of 
Great Britain are hardly able to hold their own. In the last 
session of Parliament government had to come to their relief. 
And if this be the case what is to become of the small farmers of 
Ireland, many of whom do not even know the rudiments of the 
business they are supposed to follow ? 

I say nothing of the seasons—they come and go. With low 
prices for agricultural produce we may get cheap food—we shall 
not secure agricultural content, and in a country like Ireland the 
absence of this is fatal. And the landlord also finds himself face 
to face with anew difficulty; for, with fifteen per cent. struck 
off the rents in 1881, and a second reduction of a serious char- 
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acter impending in 1897—for very many, I fear, this means a 
clean sweep of the margin which sufficed for existence. In the ' 
days when the landlords made the land laws for themselves all | 
went well. ‘These were indeed halcyon times for them. And in } 
what seems to have been sheer recklessness, the landed property | 
of Ireland was mortgaged and charged to the very throat. No- | 
body appeared to think of the future, but now the storm has 
burst. The present race of landlords are, most of them, per- 
fectly innocent, but they must know that Parliament can neither 
raise nor lower prices. They must be aware that a Parliament, 
responsible to the people, and not toa class, could not, and ought 
not, to maintain the injustices of the old land system. I read a | 
speech delivered the other day by an Ulster member, a great | 
friend of mine, in which he was reported to have gaily referred 
to the land question as being “‘settled.” Settled forsooth! The 
lines of settlement have, indeed, I am thankful to think, been 
successfully laid. But the actual settlement is yet far off. The 
one thing certain is that before five years have passed the margin 
upon which many, very many landlords have lived, will have 
disappeared, not by the operations of any Land Act, old or new, 
but by the working of economic causes. 

From this sketch it will be seen how great are the difficulties 
of the Irish Agrarian system. We have first the whole area of 
the congested districts where a single ‘bad season throws every- 
thing out of gear and produces discontent and sometimes disor- 
der. Next we have the memories of harsh and unjust laws—un- 
der which the mind of a whole people has been poisoned and em- 
bittered. Added to this we have the serious trouble caused by 
the very effort to remedy these wrongs, and, finally, just as day- 
light appears, the whole industry of agriculture is upset, if not 
paralyzed. The situation is one of extraordinary difficulty, and 
will tax the energies and statesmanship of the strongest minds 
that can be brought to bear upon it. 

The third difficulty which presents itself is one even harder 
to deal with, viz. : 

THE DIFFERENCE IN RACE AND RELIGION 
of the people living in Ireland. I am, of course, aware that in 
the minds of many people this is the root difficulty in the gov- 
ernment of the country. The mere fact that the great mass of 
the Irish people are Celts and Roman Catholics accounts for 
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everything that is wrong. I cannot admit this; but, on the 
other hand, it is impossible for any one studying the facts of 
Irish life to ignore it. Nothing is more common than the state- 
ment—I have heard it many hundreds of times—that if Ireland 
were all like Ulster the whole problem of government would be 
solved. And it is often put in another way, which indicates that 
Roman Catholicism is the real tap-root of the ever-present mis- 
chief. I am not going to say that there is nothing to be said for 
these twin contentions. It is possible that if we could apply the 
business energy of Belfast and of parts of Ulster to the south of 
Ireland marvellous results might ensue. We might also lose a 
little—for your Belfast man is not an entirely lovely character. 
It is quite possible also that the free breath of Protestantism 
might work wonders if allowed to operate all over the land. I 
am not in the least concerned to deny this, for, in truth, | 
believe it. But the statesman is not at liberty to contemplate 
these things. He cannot look for a new heaven and a new earth 
on such lines. He cannot contemplate the disappearance from 
the face of the earth of the Irish Celt, rather the reverse ; much 
less can he calculate upon the extinction of that wonderful eccle- 
siastical organization which, as Macaulay finely says, was “‘ great 
before the Frank had passed the Rhine and before the Saxon 
had set foot in Britain.” But the difficulty caused by these 
two factors is seen at every step. The Ulsterman very fre- 
quently knows infinitely more of Scotland than he does of 
the South or West of Ireland, and would often be a greater 
stranger in Dublin and Cork than he would be in Glasgow. 
Between North and South there is little or no community 
of feeling. And even in the Northern province itself the 
two peoples, almost equal in numbers, are kept separate and 
apart as if by a wall of fire, owing to the force of old feuds 
and bitter memories. The effect of this is to destroy all real 
national life. The ‘“‘old race,” as it is called, conquered and 
overborne, subject in the past to confiscation and persecution, 
long denied education and civil rights, but rapidly emerging in 
the sunshine of saner times to better things, stands for Ireland 
and all they understand by it. Thedescendants of the Settlers, 
and those who, in the Providence of God, have found their home 
here, stand for England and the Empire. Their lives are to 
a great extent lived wholly apart. At certain seasons of the year 
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they even frown upon and fight with each other. The glorious 
memories of the one are memories of sorrow and defeat to the 
other. Derry thrills the heart of the Protestant. To the Roman 
Catholic the crimson banner is the symbol of a lost cause. The 
Roman Catholic glories in Patrick Sarsfield and Owen Roe ; de- 
lights in Limerick, Benburb, and the Yellow Ford. But these 
waken no enthusiasm in the breast of what I may call for con- 
venience the English in Ireland. The fact really is that there arc 
two Irelands ; that genuine national feeling does not exist; that 
the parties live often simply to thwart each other. They have 
few aims or aspirations in common. Now, the real difficulty 
arising out of all this to-day lies in the fact that the govern- 
ment of the past was for the few and not for the many; that 
avowedly, and it may be necessarily, government existed for the 
benefit of the English garrison and, not for the Irish people. 
Possible in days that are happily gone, when men’s minds moved. 
in a narrower circle, such a system of government is absolutely 
impossible now. We have got to a higher altitude. But the 
operation of changing the old order is not a pleasant one. 
It is everywhere painful. There is a wrench at every step. The 
American poet Whittier, writing of the overthrow of American 
slavery, once finely said: ‘‘ Fierce burns the fire where wrongs 
expire.” And when privilege gives place to equality the process 
is by no means pleasant. The truth is that we have reached a 
point when every act of justice is described as a concession ; when 
to enfranchise one class is held as being tantamount to despoiling 
another. We are in the transition state ; hence the difficulty. 

The fourth and last root difficulty to which I propose to refer 
is the all but complete 


ABSENCE OF INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISE. 


I have already referred to the fact that, apart from a corner 
in the northeast, Ireland is a purely agricultural country. And 
the absence of manufactures, accounting for much in the condi- 
tion of the country, opens up one of the most contentious of ques- 
tions. If I ask how it comes that manufactures flourish in some 
parts of Ulster, and that they are generally absent in Munster, I 
am at once referred to the legislation of the last century. I am 
told to look at the Coombe, and to think of the time before its 
glory had departed. I have already said what I think about the 
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legislation of the English Parliament in those days. It was mean 
and selfish to a degree. But it is all nonsense to say that the po- 
sition of Ireland to-day is practically affected by legislation which 
has had no operative effect for a hundred years. If factories 
can be started and successfully worked in Caledon, and Castlecaul- 
field, two villages in South Tyrone, there is no reason that I know 
of, so far as government and legislation are concerned, why similar 
factories should not spring up in the counties of Cork or Kerry. 
There is no reason why Blarney should not be indefinitely multi- 
plied. There is very little coal in Tyrone, and for purposes of 
freight Cork is as near the south of England as Tyrone is to 
Glasgow. The difference is not great. Girl labor ought to be 
more plentiful in the South than it isin the North. And the ex- 
pert knowledge can be had in the one place as cheaply as in the 
other. Why, then, do factories spring up in the one place and 
not in the other ? Why is the factory line practically drawn at 
Drogheda? Why is it that the drink industry alone flourishes in 
the South and West? The true answer to this question would 
take us far in argument, further than I care to go. But, unques- 
tionably, the absence of manufactures, causing, as it does, an ab- 
normal drain on the land, is one of the chief difficulties in the 
government of Ireland. 

Now, it may be said, ‘‘ You have told us what is wrong. Will 
you be good enough to go a little further and tell us how things 
are to be set right.” I admit that the question is fair. But I 
have no patent specific for the disease. Thereare those who say, 
and who believe, that the disease is incurable, that the Celt is 
irreclaimable, and that things must just flounder on, every man 
doing the best he can for himself. There are others who main- 
tain that the mischief is all due to what they call the domination 
and injustice of an alien government, and what is practically a 
foreign power. They tell us that the union of the two countries 
was a blunder as well as a crime, that Ireland was as wealthy in 
1850 as she is now, the wealth now, of course, being spread over 
a smaller population, and that nothing can be done so long as self- 
government is denied tothe people. I am not convinced of either 
of these contentions. I do not believe in the depravity of the Celt. 
I admit that wherever you find him he is troublesome. Lighthearted 
and gay, clever and somewhat unscrupulous, he is apt to worry 
and even drive to despair his slow and oftentimes stupid govern- 
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ors. But he has great and brilliant qualities and cannot be sur- 
rendered to despair. Nor can I accept the other proposition-- 
that the union was a mistake. I, however, can and do under- 
stand the contention. And I admit that there is much in the 
past history of Ireland to enforce the claim. I prefer what I 
consider a nobler policy. I am for union, not disintegration. 
But, for this policy to be successful, the two parties in Ireland 
must loyally co-operate. WhatI venture to call, for convenience, 
the English in Ireland must recognize that the country is not en- 
tirely theirs, that they area minority, an important minority, 
nodoubt, but still a minority, possessing rights—but rights to be 
shared by all. Every vestige of privilege or inequality ought to 
go. If I had the powerI should leave the Home Ruler with 
absolutely nothing to rely upon in argument save the claim ad- 
vanced on National grounds. 

I would destroy every vestige of-grievance. And in addition 
to this I would have England recognize that she also has present 
day duties to the country she so long neglected. During the last 
twenty-five years very much has been done in this way. Religious 
equality has been secured. Agrarian reform has been ac- 
complished. But no one conversant with the mind of 
the English people can fail to realize that, at present, they are a 
little wearied of Ireland. Having put their hand to the plough 
they are inclined to look back. They imagine that twenty-five 
years of well doing can obliterate centuries of neglect. My own 
view is that England owes much to Ireland, and that the aceount 
between the two countries is far from being squared. In my opinion 
England has never fully realized the financial aspects of the 
union, and how these have told against the poorer country. That 
wasenough. But with a rigid policy of undoing the wrongs of the 
past, a generous recognition of the needs of the present day, and 
the exercise of a kindly patience on both sides, there is hope for 
even a closer union than that which an Act of Parliament has 
been able to cement. Thisis not a change to be brought aboutin 
aday. But it is in times of calm, and not when the storm winds 
blow, that healing work of this kind should be done. We are 
in the doldrums now. We may be in the rapids to-morrow. 

T. W. Russe, 
VOL, CLXIV.—NO. 482, 5 








SOME ASPECTS OF THE DRAMA OF TO-DAY. 


BY HERBERT BEERBOHM TREE. 





WHETHER it be in society, on the platform, or in the news- 
paper press, we see evidences of the all-pervading interest which 
is taken in the drama nowadays. Indeed, the attention given 
to matters theatrical is not less absorbing than that which is 
devoted to football news, or the latest utterances of a retired 
statesman. Nowadays, every second man is a would-be dram- 
atist, every other woman a potential actress. The interest in the 
stage is not confined to that enthusiastic person, the constant 
playgoer—it extends to those platonic patrons of the drama who 
never enter the portals of a theatre ; it embraces that sympathetic 
individual, the lawdator temporis acti, who is ever prepared 
to bewail the death of the drama, and to weep the ready tear over 
its untenanted grave. It is not my intention to assist the read- 
ers of this magazine in holding a kind of literary autopsy on the 
body dramatic. We have heard something too much of late of 
such functions, whose melancholy enquiries have generally 
resulted in a verdict of manslaughter against that arch-enemy of 
progress, the actor-manager. Whatever may be its ailments, the 
drama is not suffering from want of medical “attendance, for dis- 
agreeing doctors are constantly warring over its prostrate but pul- 
sating body. If one may dissent from the maxim, ‘‘ whatever is, 
is right,” one may surely be excused from joining in the chorus of 
** whatever is, is wrong,” as sung by the sentimental re-actionaries 


who worship the past at the expense of the present, who dispar- 
age their ancestors when living, and write peans to them when 
dead. If results (as Nature tells us) are obtained by striving, 
this should be a prolific period for our drama; for never, 
assuredly, was there a time when among authors and managers a 
more honorable rivalry obtained to produce distinguished work. 
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The dramatic output of each generation is the direct result of 
that generation’s thought and tendency, although a demand for 
work of the highest kind usually receives its impetus from some 
exceptional creative or executive genius who is the highest product 
of his age. And, too, geniuses grow in clusters, whether they be 
great poets, great painters, great statesmen, great generals, great 
gentlemen, or great dramatists. Witness the Elizabethan era. 
We have all been crying in the wilderness for the manna of dra- 
matic literature, and it would be strange indeed if, in defiance of 
all the laws of supply and demand, that manna did not descend 
from the dramatic firmament. It is impossible that the same 
sort of romance or the same sort of realism in art should ema- 
nate from, say, the Georgian period and the Victorian era. 
Each age has its offspring after its kind, and according to the 
social conditions which govern it. The more strenuous habits of 
the people of to-day, the greater brevity in the expression of 
thought, the increased dramatic precision, the decay of. elo- 
quence, and the development of force, make for a different sort 
of literature and a different sort of drama. The best plays of 
to-day are keener, less mannered, less heroic, less epic, but prob- 
ably more direct and swifter in effect, if not deeper, than those 
of the early part of the century. If there is to-day a widespread 
taste for the lighter forms of entertainment, yet there is at the 
other extreme of the dramatic scale a great and vital demand for 
serious work. We have passed through a period of undue 
pessimism, and now the ultra-realistic or morbid drama has in 
its turn given place to romanticism. Each school has its ardent 
champions who, from the formidable bulwarks of their respective 
newspapers, shoot peas at each other with pleasing regularity. 
For me, I love them both. I confess I do not share this leaning 
towards a morbid monogamy in matters of art ; the Muses must 
not be regarded as purely domestic creatures. People talk as 
though romance and the problem play were two things of some 
sudden birth, as though we had either lately discovered prob- 
lems, or had been lately born anew in romance. One day we are 
told that this is the age of the problem play. We are fascinated 
by Ibsen, by ‘‘ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” and are under the 
sway of the new woman in literature, as it might appear, when 
lo! the voice goes up in the wilderness, ‘‘ How long, how long 
will this problem business last ?” And with a gayety and a sud- 
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denness which come of the gods and not of men, down swoops 
romance, and again a new world has been discovered. 

But what are the facts of the case? Romance and Realism have 
always been perennially interchangeable. They never interfere 
with each other. They are the most polite rivals in existence. 
They are like those Swiss clocks with alittle wooden man and a little 
wooden woman in alittle wooden sentinel box. Whenit is going to 
rain and wet the dainty robes of Romance (Romance always has 
robes), back steps Miss Romance into her little wooden box, and 
out pops the little wooden man called Realism (and you know 
Realism always has draggled skirts!). These little gentry—in 
the clock of the stage—they love each other, but they can never 
be out together. There is no keeping company forthem! Like 
rival stars, they never appear together—when the one is out 
the other is in, out of the wet, or out of the sun, as the case may 
be. They neverembrace, but they never quarrel. Let us bepatient 
with the great discoverers who are constantly making compari- 
sons and prophecies and proclamations to thrill that great public 
who care little whether they are given Romance, or the Problem 
Play, or the Comedy of Manners, so long as the fare provided be 
interesting and amusing, amusing in the highest sense of the 
term ; at the apex of its expression reaching beauty, at its base 
touching burlesque. For the time being, modern blank-verse 
dramas can scarcely hold us, or convince us. We are not in 
touch with them. We incline to the prose of the telegram, 
not to the chorus from Olympus. Our drama of to-day comes 
nearer the vernacular. We love wit more than poetry, and 
cleverness more than prosody. I confess myself to being 
somewhat alarmed when I find myself face to face with a play 
written in the medium employed by Sheridan Knowles. The 
blank verse is apt to be somewhat echoic, and it seems to me only 
suitable when the stately march of its eloquence is employed as 
Shakespeare employed it—and that employment we find but 
seldom in his followers. This medium of expression is apt to be 
unconvincing—to detract from, rather than add to, the illusion 
at which all drama must aim. 

And here we come to the very Alpha and Omega of stage 
science—illusion. Everything that tends to aid illusion, to 
stimulate the imagination of an audience, is legitimate on the 
stage. Everything that detracts from illusion is illegitimate. 
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We hear a great deal of cant talked by those who insist that the 
ideal stage setting should be a green baize, whose decoration 
should consist of placards inscribed, ‘‘Thisis a street,” ‘‘ This 
is a house,” ‘‘ This is heaven.” In all this there seems to me 
something of affectation. If Shakespeare’s poetry could be 
better or more reverently illustrated by such means, I would say : 
‘‘ Take away those baubles of scenery, of costume, and of archeo- 
logical accessories!” It was all very well for David Garrick to 
appear in a powdered tie-wig, a Georgian coat, and silk stock- 
ings, when he was impersonating the Thane of Cawdor ; but he 
created the effect (which undoubtedly he did create) not by 
virtue of the incorrectness of his costume, but in spite of it. The 
greater knowledge of historical periods possessed by our theatre- 
goers of to-day, the increased sense of humor, the demand for 
luxury, require general and detailed illusion in the appointments 
of the stage, and to deny it to theatre-goers is to be affectedly 
superior to one’s age, and belated in the movements of the time. 
Every artist uses the material which his generation places at his 
disposal. If the painter lacked paint and canvas, he would con- 
tent himself with the flag-stone and a piece of chalk, if the 
musician lacked a Stradivarius he would still be returning to the 
old tooth-comb; but why complain of the canvas and the paint 
and theStradivarius! The increase of picturesqveness in all the 
arts, the complete revolution in taste as regards house decoration, 
the greater cultivation of the eye, all these have tended to what has 
been contemptuously called the “millinery ” of the drama. I 
admit that there has been a tendency towards an over-elaborate 
decoration, which may have sometimes swamped the beauty of 
the poet—and here taste must always be the arbiter—but I can- 
not think that the public would nowadays be so readily inclined 
to listen to Shakespeare’s noble dramas did they not receive that 
splendor of setting which modern ingenuity and modern resource 
have placed at the disposal of the stage manager of to-day. 
Briefly, mechanical devices should be avoided, if illusion can be 
given without them; and it should be remembered that the real 
thing may, on the stage, be not so effective as the ingenious 
make-believe. Suggestion is often better than an undue insist- 
ence on detail. In the same way the art of the dramatist and of 
the actor is not to give usa mere photographic representation of 
life, or of its detached and perhaps commonplace incidents, but 
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rather to epitomize for us a whole career, to present the heart of 
an incident, to give in one crystal of a thousand facets the 
aspects, impressions, inflections, and modifications of a life, to 
suggest to the imagination of the audience by the illustration of 
dialogue, or by the presentation of character, the artistic embodi- 
ment of a man or a woman, rather than the photographic 
actuality. Were it otherwise, then the blacksmith should be 
taken from the blacksmith’s shop, the costermonger from the 
barrow, to represent the passions through which the blacksmith 
and the costermonger may be supposed to pass. That would be 
photographic. And, as Mr. Whistler once remarked, there is 
something in art that even a photographer does not always 
achieve. But what is the actor? It is he who was never a 
blacksmith or a costermonger, yet who, by his power of observa- 
tion and through the medium of his adaptive physical organism, 
can suggest those characters. It is the dramatist’s art to outline 
the character, to seize upon its vital moments, to depict the situa- 
tion, and it is the actor’s art to make that man and that situation 
live. It seems to me there is only one way to act, that is by im- 
personation ; but, forsome occult reason, there are still those who 
regard the art of acting as if it were a co-operative store, which 
is subdivided into departments: the grocery department, the 
haberdashery department, the tailoring department, and so on. 
In the same way, there existed a tradition of the stage which 
prescribed certain “lines of business ”—one of those traditions, 
which are, I think, made by fools for wise men to break. 
Among these “lines of business” was the first old man, the 
leading man, the tirst low comedian, the walking gentleman, the 
second old man, the light comedian, the second low comedian, 
the heavy man, the utility man, the leading lady, the singing 
chambermaid, the heavy lady, and se on. The sanctity of the 
laws of the Medes and Persians was as nothing compared wit! 
the sanctity which governed the “lines of business” in the olden 
days. And I believe that for the singing chambermaid to have 
trenched by one hair’s breadth on the domain of the walking 
lady would have been an offence to extenuate which the rack 
were too mild a form of torture. I am glad to think that this 
ancient prejudice is passing away, for though in its time the 
demarcation may have had its uses, I fancy it had still greater 
abuses ; and an actor nowadays is no longer regarded as a heretic 
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if he substitutes for the ‘‘ damnable iteration” of his own per- 
sonality, in a fixed line of business, the artistic embodiment of 
various and opposite characters. 

There is another cant expression, which I would be glad to 
see eliminated from the dictionary of acting; that is, the 
phrase ‘‘character acting.” All acting should be character 
acting. What is Shylock? A character part. What are 
Macbeth and Richard III. but character parts? What are 
Hamlet, Jago, or Othello but character parts? What are 
Brutus, Mark Antony and Cassius? Such characters as Romeo 
of course require the appearance of youth and those graces of 
person which will alone commend the Mantuan lover to his 
Juliet. But even here, an audience will be more moved by the 
intellectual suggestion of a Jean de Reszké, than by the inade- 
quate posturings of a youthful nincompoop. The meaning of 
‘character acting” in the ordinary acceptance of the word, I 
take it, is the assumption of a character which is afflicted with 
either mental or physical eccentricity. Nowadays, as I have 
said, lines of business have become merged, and most managers 
will cast their plays according to the ability of the actor to 
embody his part ; thus an actor will one day play an old man, 
another day a young man, and so on. I believe Mr. Frank 
Benson, who has done so much to uphold the banner of 
Shakespeare in the English provinces, recognizes no “lines of 
business,” and his actors accordingly have the advantage of play- 
ing around of parts, one differing from the other; and so they 
obtain greater freedom and have opportunities for the exercise of 
that versatility so necessary to the development of the 
actor’s art. 

If acting is an art, then it should be the highest endeavor of 
the actor to so cultivate his sensitive and imaginative being that he 
can at will become absorbed in whatever character he is portray- 
ing and give appropriate utterance to the feelings, the manners, 
and the passions of that individual. In this respect he is ona 
level with the literary artist. It would never be held that the 
author should be perpetually grinning through the horse collar 
of his characters; and if the imaginative faculty be developed 
in him, his characters, though foreign to his own nature, will 
yet act and speak in a fashion appropriate to them. This power 
of affecting the imagination is not merely a matter of externa 
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disguise or make-up; it is something that comes from within; it 
is the assumption of a character—character-acting, if you 
will. It is happily no longer essential to popular success that an 
actor should cultivate peculiarities and tricks of speech, by which 
he should be recognized if possible before entering upon the stage. 
“This,” as a brilliant critic once remarked of a performance of 
the present writer, ‘‘this is no way to behave.” Of course, an 
actor, like an author, is known by his style, and a dominant iu- 
dividuality is of the greatest value to him as it is to the author; 
mere mimicry is not the be-alland end-all of acting. One may 
be an excellent imitator, and yet an indifferent actor. How often 
do we not see an artist who, instead of employing the vehicle of 
his own resources, will seek to make an effect by imitating the 
blemishes of an acknowledged master? Strange that when men 
seek to flatter their superiors they should do so by imitating 
their infirmities! Because the Venus of Milo has no arms, it 
does not follow that a perfect piece of sculpture needs neces- 
sarily be arrived at by omitting those members from the statue. 
It does not follow because Cromwell had a wart on his nose, that 
a man should become a statesman or a reformer because he 
happened to have a like nasal superfluity. 

We have, as I have hinted earlier, heard much of late of the 
baneful influence of the actor-manager, to whom all the evils to 
which dramatic flesh is heir have been traced. A newspaper was 
recently put into my hands, containing an article signed by one who 
is supposed to be responsible in directing public opinion in matters 
theatrical. In the course of this article, statements were made 
which, however ridiculous to the initiated, are yet calculated to 
mislead the public—to detract from the dignity of the calling which 
is assailed, and to lessen the regard in which it is held. It was 
stated that the actors who preside over our principal London 
theatres are animated in the conduct of those theatres by un- 
worthy motives; that they have no sincere regard for the art 
which they are supposed to represent ; that their actions are in- 
formed only by vanity, by self-aggrandizement, and by a greed 
for gold. Now, I will admit that an actor is subject, as is every 
artist, as indeed is every man who leads a public life, to that 
self-contemplation which in the unsuccessfal is called vanity and 
which in the successful is often called laudable ambition. Few 
among us will pretend to an indifference to that advancement in 
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the opinion of our fellow-men which is called popularity, nor 
is the substantial reward which it ensures to be held in con- 
tempt. But this much I will say, without fear of contradiction, 
that the bulk af artistic achievement given to the stage during 
our generation has been due to the actor-manager. 

The lay-manager exploits a commercial enterprise ; the actor 
lives in his art as well as by it. ‘‘The reason why your drama 
in England is so vital,” said an eminent French actor to me, “is 
that your theatres are governed by artists and not by trades- 
men.” The actor who makes sacrifices in struggling for the 
highest is not a martyr, he is a devotee, maybe an epicure ; his 
joy is more in his art than in his balance-sheet. But let us not 
be boastful of our ruling passions, or make a virtue of our 
pleasant inclinings. 

To briefly review the history of the stage of the last fifty 
years, who have been the great managers ? I mean the managers 
whose labors have been directed towards the highest class of 
work. Their names jump to the mind of every playgoer. There 
are men still living to whom the name of Macready is something 
more thana memory. The next name on which the high light 
of theatrical history falls is that of Charles Kean, who devoted to 
the production of Shakespearian and modern plays all the sumptu- 
ous description and illustrative decoration which the ambitious 
actor-manager of to-day gives to his work. Then come such as 
Phelps and Charles Calvert, who worked steadily for their art. So 
in America did Edwin Booth, Forrest and Barrett. In our own 
time we have the history of the Bancroft management at the 
Prince of Wales’ and Haymarket theatres—the Bancrofts who 
were, I think, the pioneers of our modern drama. We have 
the brilliant record of Henry Irving, whose untiring devotion to 
the highest interests of our art is the pride of us all. We have 
the Kendals and John Hare, whose efforts both as artists and 
managers are assuredly deserving of the gratitude of the public. 
We have to-day Richard’ Mansfield, Wilson Barrett, Charles 
Wyndham, and George Alexander. We have Edward Compton 
and Frank Benson, not to mention the younger generation which 
is knocking at our door. The late Augustus Harris will be re- 
membered chiefly by his splendid efforts in the cause of opera ; 
but he too was at one time an actor, and, had he lived, would 
have devoted himself to the production of Shakespeare on a scale 
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of worthy magnificence. I am far from saying that a lay-mana- 
ger must of necessity be an undesirable director of atheatre. On 
the contrary, I will go so far as toadmit that, given the sympathy 
and the capacity for his work, the lay-manager should” be the 
ideal head of a theatre, for he is not oppressed with the double 
labor which acting entails. Yet in all time and in all arts, it is 
the artist himself, whose enthusiasm has given, and will preserve 
for his time, the masterpieces of the arts. It is the poet, not the 
publisher ; the painter, not the picture-dealer. 

If England or America cannot boast a national or state-subsi- 
dized theatre, we still may trust to that public spirit which finds 
expression in responsible and individual effort. And, if the pe- 
cuniary reward of such efforts is not always great, yet the 
worker leaves behind something whose value cannot be appraised 
by the standard of the death-duties. 


H. BEERBOHM TREE. 
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THE FOLLY OF DIFFERENTIAL DUTIES 


BY CAPTAIN JOHN CODMAN, 





In discussing the shipping question during the last quarter 
of a century, I have so often been obliged to combat proposed 
systems of bounties and subsidies, that it isa relief to find that 
they are now at last abandoned by their advocates, as ineffectual 
and impracticable. 

From the time when the first of the many “‘ investigating 
committees ” was appointed by Congress in 1870, and the Hon. 
John Lynch, of Maine, its Chairman, seriously maintained that 
it should be our policy to encourage the wooden shipbuilding of 
his constituents by bounties, in order that their sailing vessels 
might drive the iron steamships of England from the seas, vari- 
ous attempts have been made in that direction coupled with 
more plausible movements in favor of subsidies, the argument 
being that England acquired her maritime supremacy by paying 
a few of her steamers for carrying the mails, although the num- 
ber of vessels that received money for that purpose from the pos- 
tal department did not amount to more than two percent. of her 
merchant fleet. The bounty scheme was the first to be 
abandoned, but the proposition for a subsidy was urged with such 
persistency that it was at last adopted five yearsago. It was 
enormous in some of its provisions, as, for instance, in that 
which offered to a swift class of steamships on the transatlantic 
route four dollars for every statute mile for the outward passage. 
And yet it remained in abeyance until by an act of special legis- 
lation two British steamships were transferred to our flag on 
condition that two similar ships should be built in American 
shipyards to complete the line. It was an expensive experiment 
for the government, inasmuch as the subsidy it pays to these four 
ships is over eight hundred thousand dollars per annum. Still, 
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it may be cheap in the end, for although the same terms of pay- 
ment are open to all American built ships of a similar character, 
it has not been taken advantage of any further. The admission is 
at last forced upon Congress and the people that our once pros- 
perous carrying trade is not to be restored either by bounties or 
subsidies. Thus a great point is gained. 

Now comes another proposition that it will be more difficult 
to carry into successful effect than either of the others that have 
passed into oblivion. This is the proposal for the restoration of 
the early American policy of discriminating duties enunciated by 
the Republican party in its last national platform, and advocated 
by Mr. Alex. R. Smith, Secretary of the Merchant Marine Asso- 
ciation, in the October number of the NorTtH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
Ido not propose tocriticise Mr. Smith’s article in detail, or to con- 
trovert the quotations he makes from the Pennsylvania Packet 
of 1790 and the London Times of 1827, which, with others of the 
same character that he cites, have no bearing on the subject. 
His main point is that, since the discriminating duties that 
existed previous to 1828 were abrogated, our merchant marine 
has steadily declined until ‘‘ to-day a beggarly eleven per cent. is 
the sum total of American carriage.” 

Manifestly we should have everything back again as it was in 
1828—discriminating duties, old wooden ships, and all—for he 
does not seem to take into account the changes in marine archi- 
tecture, the necessities of the world at large with which we are 
connected, or the new methods of commerce which time has 
developed. He seems to think that if the world has moved at 
all, it has moved in the wrong direction, and, therefore, he 
wishes Congress to put a shoulder to it and pry it back to where 
it was sixty-eight years ago. 

I commend to Mr. Smith’s attention an extract from an article 
written by Dr. Channing in 182¥, with which, however, he will 
not be likely to agree. That distinguished humanitarian had 
for a protective tariff an Eighth Commandment and a Gospel 
hatred. He desired to strangle the monster in its early youth. 


“To this country, above all others, belongs, as its primary duty and 
interest, the support of liberal principles. It has nothing in its institutions 
congenial with the maxims of barbarous ages, with the narrow, monopoliz- 
ing restricted legislation of antiquated despotism. Freedom, in all its forms, 
isour life, strength, prosperity, and every system at war with it, however 
speciously maintained, isa contradiction to our character—and, wanting 
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harmony with ourspirit, must take something, however silently, from the 
energy of the institutions which hold us together. As citizens uf the world, 
we grieve that this country should help to prolong prejudices which even 
monarchy is outgrowing; should, in imitation of meddling despotisms, 
undertake to direct the industry and capital of the citizens, and especially 
should lose sight of that sublime object of philanthropy, the promotion of 
free, unrestricted commerce throughout the world. The interests of human 
nature require that every fetter should be broken from the intercourse of 
nations, that the most distant countries should exchange all their products, 
whether of manual or intellectual labor, as freely as the members of the 
same community.” 


When the discriminating duties were abolished in 1828 the 
act was mutual on our part and on that of other nations with 
whom we had commercial intercourse. It proved to be more for 
our advantage than for theirs. The only objection to it that we 
can now see is that it did not go far enough. As Mr. Smith ad- 
mits, in the era of wooden shipbuilding our vessels were cheaper 
and better constructed than those of most other nations, all of 
which enforced the same restrictive navigation laws that we alone 
still retain. Ifa proposition for a general abandonment of these 
laws had been made by other nations in 1828,our government would 
at once have seen its advantage in acceding to it; and again in 1849, 
when England swept her restrictive laws from her statute books for 
the sake of allowing her subjects to buy our ships, this country 
would have reciprocated if it had been asked to do so. But Eng- 
land did not desire this then any more than she desires it now. 
It is not for her interest to sell us her ships, and the only mis- 
take she has made has been in allowing her shipyards to turn out 
vessels for other nations who have thus become her competitors 
in ship owning at first, and, eventually, in shipbuilding. 

Two years ago an eminent Scotch shipbuilder wrote : 


“Tt is a matter of regret to us that there is likely to be a change in the 
American registry laws. For the last thirty years they have permitted us 
to build, and largely to own, nearly all the ships that the ocean-carrying 
trade requires; and they have caused a loss to their people of about 
£40,000,000 sterling annually of freight money that they might have appro- 
priated to themselves. Their new policy of free snips, if adopted now, would 
unquestionably benefit our ship-yards for one or two years ; but the compe- 
tition to which American shipwrights would be forced would soon enable 
them to divide with us the ship-building, and their countrymen to divide 
with us the ship-owning of the world, in both of which industries they have 
heretofore so kindly given us the practical monopoly.” 


Fortunately for the Scotchmen, and unfortunately for us, an 


eminent American shipbuilder prevented the anticipated measure 
from becoming a law. 
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It is quite natural that, as Mr. Smith asserts, there should 
have been a temporary falling off in our tonnage immediately 
after discriminating duties were abrogated. Cautious shipown- 
ers, instead of giving orders for new vessels, waited to see what 
would be the effect of the sudden change. When they found by 
experience that it inured greatly to their benefit, when they saw 
that there was a demand for American ships in all the ports of 
the world, and that our vessels commanded higher freights than 
English ships even in the carrying trade between Great Britain 
and her colonies, they entered with renewed zeal and activity into 
the business, and the result was that our ocean tonnage steadily 
increased until it reached its culminating point in 1855, at which 
period it stood at 2,535,136 tons, as against 812,619 in 1828. It 
had increased in double proportion to that of England, and if 
wood had continued to be the material for shipbuilding, we 
would long ago have surpassed, in that industry, Great 
Britain and all her colonies combined. In 1895, our ocean 
tonnage was 838,187, having gotten back almost precisely to 
what it was in 1828. This ought to be very satisfac- 
tory to Mr. Smith, as absolute protection, in which he is 
a firm believer, has brought it there. It was in 1855 that iron 
shipbuilding, having been demonstrated to be a success, began 
rapidly to supersede shipbuilding of wood. England and all 
other nations excepting the United States became cognizant of 
this. No more wooden vessels were built in Great Britain. Iron 
steamers and iron sailing ships became the order of the day. 
British shipyards were open to the demands of all nations. All 
of them, including Brazil, China and Japan, repealed their anti- 
quated registry laws—all of them excepting the United States, 
whose domestic shipbuilders controlled and still control legisla- 
tion—and allowed their people to build or buy ships in England. 
This practice led to shipbuilding in their own countries in course 
of time. Consequently, since 1855, ship-owning and shipbuild- 
ing have increased enormously in every maritime country on the 
globe, excepting in these nominally free United States, in which 
they have been driven back to where they were in 1828, 

Mr. Smith tells us that we could not sail ships if we were al- 
lowed to own them. What, then, is the harm of permitting us 
to invest our Own money in our own way, and to try the experi- 
ment at our own cost? But I deny his assertion outright. It is 
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an insult to the intelligence and business capacity of American 
shipmasters. He says that we would be obliged to pay higher 
wages. Well, from my experience, commencing at 1834, and 
continuing for thirty-five years in various capacities, from the 
forecastle to the quarterdeck, in those palmy days of American 
shipping, I know that we always paid higher wages, especially to 
the officers, and we paid for a great part of that time higher 
wages to seamen also—and they earnedthem. They were mostly 
Cape Cod and Cape Ann boys, such as manned the ‘‘ Constitu- 
tion,” and gave her the victory over the ‘‘ Guerriére ” in time of 
war, and gave us the victory over our rivals in time of peace— 
such sailors as we have not now, for our registry laws have driven 
them from the ocean, and forced them to dig clams or to earn 
their living on the shoemaker’s bench. I have not a word to say 
on disparagement of the many sailors who are regularly employed 
in some of the liners that come to New York, but sailors 
in general in all the ports of the world are the mere 
slaves of landlords, who sell them to the highest bidder, 
without regard to flag or nationality. We can buy them as 
cheaply as others. The only difference in the cost of sailing 
British and American ships now is that our officers in some in- 
stances are paid a little more, precisely as they were in times 
past. As to the claim advanced by Mr. Smith that it would cost 
27 per cent. more to feed sailors on an American than 
on an English ship, it may be set aside by my testimony that in 
many voyages in late years across the Atlantic I have frequently 
inspected the food served out to the men, and have invariably 
found it far superior to the cabin fare we used to have in days 
gone by. 

To satisfy my readers that Americans can sail ships were they 
permitted to own them under their own flag, and at the same 
time to show the devices to which our people are obliged to resort 
in order to participate in the carrying trade of the ocean,I quote 
the following paragraph from the report of the Commissioner of 
Navigation for 1894 : 


‘“‘The Bureau has endeavored to ascertain the extent of American own- 
ership of iron and steel steamships under foreign flags at all Atlantic and 
Gulf ports. Such an inquiry, it was realized, approached close to private 
business affairs, and must rely for any measure of success solely 
upon the voluntary responses of shipowners. While the responses 
were farfrom complete, the courtesy of those engaged in naviga- 
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tion has enabled this Bureau to prepare a statement upon the sub- 
ject which, though adequate, is confessedly incomplete. The iron 
and steel steamers registered at Atlantic and Gulf ports for foreign trade 
on June 30, 1893, numbered 82, of 175,369 gross tons. They comprised 8 steel 
steamers, 24,247 gross tons, and 55 iron steamers, 108,295 gross tons of domes- 
tic build, and 5 steel steamers, 25.898 gross tons, and 14 tron steamers, 16,923 
gross tons, of foreign build, admitted to American registry. From 
responses to the inquiries of this Bureau it appears that American cor- 
porations or citizens own the majority interest in 41 foreign stcel steamers 
of 138,459 gross tons and in 23 foreign iron steamers of 58,649 grosstons. The 
total tonnage of this description under the American flag was thus 175,363 
gross tons; under foreign flags 197,108 gross tons, for the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts. The figures suffice to warrant the statement for the whole country 
that American capital owns a larger tonnage of iron and steel steamships in 
foreign trade under foreign flags than it owns under the American flag, 
even including 42,000 tons of foreign construction admitted to registry. 

The United States Shipping Commissioner at New York reports 
that some Norwegian steamers at that port, in point of fact, are owned by 
Americans. They have not been included in the preceding summary of 
American ownership of foreign vessels.” 


Many of these American-owned vessels, to say nothing of others 
not included in the scope of the Commissioner’s remarks, are 
commanded by American captains whom their own government 
condemns to sail under a foreign flag in order to gain their liveli- 
hood ; and in case of war these, our own vessels, could be used 


against us. Would it cost any more to sail them if the Stars and 
Stripes instead of the British ensign should float from their 
peaks ? It is a mere question of the cost of a few yards of bunt- 
ing. Is it not a reasonable request that their owners should be 
permitted to hoist their own flags over theirown property ? And 
was it not a disgrace to the last Congress that a single individual 
should have had influence enough to defeat a free-ship bill that 
otherwise would have passed ? 

I come back to differential duties, in order to dismiss them 
as speedily as possible, for they require but little consideration 
and would have had none had it not been that the Republican 
party has fashioned them into a plank for its platform and that 
its candidate has heartily endorsed them. They were repealed 
in 1828 mainly because they were tending to bring about what 
would inevitably ensue should they be adopted now. The singu- 
lar spectacle would be seen on the ocean of American ships going 
over to England and to other European countries in ballast and 
returning with full cargoes, while their foreign competitors 
would exactly reverse this process. All of them would neces- 
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sarily double their charges of freight at the cost of the shippers. 
Let us suppose the experiment to be first tried at Southampton. 
The enterprising ‘‘ American Line” would cause to be inserted in 
the Manchester and Birmingham papers an advertisement to this 
effect : 

“ The United States government having decreed that there shall bea 


reduction of 20 per cent. (or of 10 per cent., as the case might be)on all - 


duties, provided the goods are transported in American bottoms, shippers 
by our line are offered the superior inducements thus afforded.” 


Most certainly merchandise that might otherwise have gone 
by the Cunard line, or other lines from Liverpool, would be sent 
by Southampton. Does any sane man question what would be 
the action of the British government ? Would it not instantly 
assess a corresponding duty on the cargoes of all incoming 
American ships? The argument that, her policy being free 
trade, England cannot afford to increase the cost of cereals and 
cotton to her people, would not count as it might if the tonnage 
of the two countries were reversed. The luss of the cargo which 
the four American ships could bring would be absolutely nothing 
when compared to what her own immense fleet and the fleets of all 
other nations, except ours, which does not exist, would bring to 
her on the same terms as before. The idiot does not live who 
would order ships to be built for the purpose of imitating Don 
Quixote in his fight against the windmills. 

JOHN CODMAN. 
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A STUDY IN CAMPAIGN AUDIENCES. 


BY THE HON. LLOYD BRYCE. 





HoweEVER we analyze the vote cast for Mr. Bryan, its size indi- 
cates that the principles he represents will hardly be relinquished 
at once, and that in four years the battle may have to be fought 
again. In short, we seem to have rather earned a truce than a 
victory. If the new administration is successful, if values rise 
and business generally with wages improves, the next fight will be 
less severe. If the new administration fails, the fight will be cor- 
respondingly more bitter. 

Everything about Mr. Bryan is, therefore, interesting, as 
everything about this unique canvass is instructive for future 
reference. Under these circumstances I accept the invitation of 
the editor of the ReviEw to describe a few of the great public 
meetings of the recent campaign. I had the very best possible 
opportunity for observation, as I accompanied Mr. Bourke Cockran 
in his three trips. The first lay through Illinois, Nebraska, and 
Minnesota; the second through West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Iowa, and back through Illinois and Michigan; the third through 
Kentucky, Missouri, Virginia ; and taken together they consumed 
over seven weeks. Thus we visited all of those States that, 
are usually called the doubtful States, mixing with all classes 
of the community in public and in private gatherings. In 
fact, we traveled 10,300 miles and, with the exception of 
Mr. Bryan, I believe covered a greater amount of territory than 
anyone else has covered in the canvass. 

On the evening of our departure from New York I was 
passing the Fifth Avenue Hotel, when a carriage drove up to the 
door, accompanied by mounted policemen. The light from the 
street lamps shone on the waterproof capes of the escort, for it 
was raining violently, and, amid considerable commotion on the 
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part of a hastily gathered crowd, a gentleman descended. I was 
informed that it was Mr. Bryan returning from his Tammany Hall 
speech. An hour later, on reaching Jersey City, we discovered 
he was to be on the same train. Shortly after it started we sent 
in our cards, and sat with him half an hour in his state-room. 
He was lying down. A fine type of manhood he seemed, with 
his clean-cut profile and his winning manner, talking courteously 
on every subject. Unconsciously I was reminded of Edwin 
Booth as he must have beenin his younger days, and taken in con- 
nection with all the circumstances of his whereabouts, of Booth 
on a wide-extended starring tour. His manner was simple and 
unaffected, and marked by acertain earnestness that added to his 
attractions. His only allusion to politics was to express contempt 
for Democrats who proposed to support the third ticket while 
really intending to vote for McKinley. As we had ourselves 
openly endorsed McKinley from the first, the remark contained 
no sting for us. 

He left the train at an intermediate station during the night 
and to our surprise next day in West Virginia his car was again 
attached to ours. It was rather an awkward situation now. 
Crowds lined the course and at every station cheers for Bryan re- 
sounded. Every now and then he would address them from the 
rear platform. 

In connection with these wayside gatherings—which were 
mostly drawn from the surrounding country—I may be permit- 
ted to state that rural Populism is very different from that of the 
city. For the former embraces, I think, a farlarger proportion of 
the well-to-do. It must not be forgotten, however, that social 
considerations are active in the country districts of the Middle 
States, while in the Southern and Southwestern States actual 
ostracism meets the seceder from the so-called Democratic 
fold. Besides, many who would follow their own dictates, such 
as small tradesmen, etc., whose business depends on the farmer, 
fear to lose their custom by a departure from the prevailing senti- 
ment. All this makes Populism seem in the country well-nigh 
universal. But in the towns, and particularly in the great 
cities, ‘‘ Hurrah for Bryan” seems more often the shibboleth of 
disappointed hopes. 

While Mr. Bryan’s speeches lack argument, and in print ap- 
pear diffuse and tawdry, they attract the hearer, ‘‘ What did he 
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say?” I asked of an enthusiastic bystander at one of the stations 
where hespoke a few words. ‘‘I don’t know and I don’t care,” was 
the reply, ‘‘ it was the way he said it.” All this may be the effect 
of personality, of voice, of persuasiveness. But I think what really 
gives him his power is a certain note of prophecy, of self-believed 
inspiration, that he unconsciously breathes; for deep down in our 
national character is a strong religious bias, often developing 
among the emotional into hysteria and running into strange 
excesses. At one of bis meetings later on in the campaign, I 
heard the flashlight was so arranged as to cast an aureole about 
his head when the crowd pressed round him in great numbers to 
touch the hem of his garments. The references in his speeches 
also, to the Crown of Thorns and to labor nailed to a golden cross 
play upon the same chord. In short, it is not alone the réle of 
social reformer which he fills—there is the flavor of a wider 
promise in his utterances, and this it is that gives him, I think, 
his peculiar hold. 

Ihave forgotten the station at which he left us in West Vir- 
ginia, but an enormous crowd was awaiting him, and a committee 
marched him off to an adjoining hotel. As he passed us his ap- 
pearance had entirely changed. He showed the strain of 
the campaign. He wore an expression, too, that I can hardly 
define, but somehow he gave me the impression of a man whose 
mind might at any time break down. And as the cheers died 
away and the train rolled on I wondered what would be the ulti- 
mate fate of this Rienzi of the West. 

The most singular phenomenon about Western meetings is 
the disproportion between their size and the town that produces 
them. Why, they not only often seem to embrace the whole 
population of the town, but of several towns conjointly, and one 
might almost infer that their extent is in inverse ratio tothe popu- 
lation they had to draw upon. 

A curious psychological study they offer, too, these vast gath- 
erings. I have often imagined the emotions of individaals 
are intensified by their combined numbers. 

Victor ITugo in his lectures used to address himself always to 
the most stolid countenance among his hearers, feeling that if 
he could make an impression on him, the rest would follow. 
Dion Boucicault, the actor, assured me he always addressed him- 
self to the occupants of the galleries, who, being drawn from 
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the poor and consequently less conventional elements of society, 
were quicker to respond, and consequently to encourage him. A 
popular lecturer whom I know regards his audience as one huge, 
conglomerate pink face—that smiles, that frowns, that weeps, 
that quivers—as a species of living composite photograph of the 
whole. 

A clever stump.speaker in explaining his success attributed it 
to the fact that he always regarded his hearers as children, and 
couched his remarks in language that the juvenile mind would 
grasp. 

*‘An audience is a woman,” a great French orator, now de- 
ceased, once observed to me, “‘ subject to the same general rules 
that apply to the fickle sex. At one time it must be persuaded, 
at another caressed, at another bullied. It is full of moods.” 
There is certainly something feminine in the quickness of a 
crowd’s emotions. The intonation of a word may cause your 
audience to fawn upon you, or on the other hand to turn around 
and rend you. Perhaps it is half woman, half tiger. 

The Omaha meeting presented a wide gamut of human emo- 
tions. Imagine several acres of humanity crowded well nigh to 
suffocation in a vast, but fragile frame structure, with the aisles 
and passages so blocked that the speakers could with difficulty 
force their way to the platform. In the centre and on the right the 
people were seated and mostly orderly. But on the left and in 
the aisles they were all on their feet shouting vociferously. The 
presiding officer vainly endeavored to make himself heard. As 
he proceeded, the noise and confusion increased, extending to 
the centre and right. The platform, too, was jammed, and as 
you sat there, you could imagine yourself on some low-lying strip 
of land, with an angry tidal wave ready to engulf you. 

When Mr. Cockran rose to speak, one unhappily-turned 
phrase, one single look of flinching, would have precipitated a 
struggle, which, in the crowded condition of the building, might 
have been attended with a panic and loss of life. As it was, the 
phrase was turned happily and aroused their curiosity ; another— 
between the shouts—attracted their interest; and in twenty min- 
utes a pin could have been heard todrop. Then the orator went on 
to chide them, and, taking the late disorder as an object-lesson of 
what Populism would mean if enthroned in Washington, he spoke 
of patriotism and the country endangered by anarchy. As he pro- 
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ceeded women became hysterical, men wept, and at the close, 
the sea, now changed from uproarious dissent to approval, swept 
forward and carried him in wild enthusiasm off the platform. 

Here we have an audience—hostile as a whole—at least 
one-quarter of which had gone with the deliberate purpose of 
breaking up the meeting at any cost—an attempt, organized and 
disciplined. We had been informed of trouble before we ar- 
rived in the town, and later in the day, in the town itself, 
from the crowd that surrounded the hotel to meet us, a man 
drew me to one side and begged me to warn my friend that he 
would never be allowed to speak in Mr. Bryan’s State. The 
whole meeting was against the speaker—uproariously and bitterly. 
To what psychological cause can we attribute the change from hos- 
tility to a demonstration in his favor that I have never seen 
equalled ? I speak not without experience, for I have attended 
public meetings in many parts of the world. 

It was not alone his gift of language ; nor entirely his argu- 
ment, great as it was; it was not even the recognition that a 
master was before them shedding a new light upon a grave ques- 
tion. All these were factors in the change. There was also 
the instinctive appreciation of an underlying sympathy with 
them, on the part of the speaker, which disarmed their distrust, 
and the vast gathering responded to it with greater quickness 
and fervor than any one of them would have done individually. 

These public meetings are significant, as showing how dis- 
order, confined at first to a few perhaps, gradually extends, unless 
immediately checked. 

At St. Louis the disturbance began on the outside. A busi- 
ness men’s delegation, several thousand strong, came to the 
hotel to escort us; they were headed by a brass band. 

Exasperated by this sign of approval, the hoodlum elemen‘ 
congregated around the hotel doors in great numbers. Now. 
escorts have a disagreeable tendency in a crowded street to get 
ahead of their convoy, and particularly when inspired by the 
strains of music. It was so in the present case. The business 
men got a little ahead, so that our actual escort consisted of a body 
of Populists, who danced about our carriage to the refrain of 
‘Hurrah for Bryan,” diversifying their antics by occasionally 
shaking a fist in disagreeable proximity to our faces. Nor was 
our uninvited bodyguard willing to leave us on our arrival at 
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the hall ; for they burst through the doors, driving those wait- 
ing about the portals ahead of them into the already packed 
building, and blocking up the aisles and every available space. 
When you reflect that this was the convention hall where so short 
a time before Mr. McKinley had been nominated, you can imag- 
ine the crowd. It was variously estimated at between 15,000 
and 20,000 people. I had already asked the Chief of Police to 
be particular in keeping the aisles clear. He had not expected, 
I suppose, this sudden invasion. 

This clearance of the aisles is a very important matter. The 
eye of the speaker is like that of the lion tamer, and the entire 
audience must be subject to his gaze. There is a sort of silver 
thread between their eyes and his which, once broken, the spell 
is destroyed and his control over them is lost. There is an- 
other advantage in keeping the aisles clear; it will diminish the 
panic aud the consequent loss of life which sooner or later I 
believe is destined to come in some of those enormous political 
gatherings. I remember with a cold shudder a balcony in a 
temporary frame structure. It actually seemed possessed—as it 
swayed with the changing emotions of its occupants. Below 
were perhaps a hundred persons, men and women, jammed 
together like sardines, as if awaiting, with that calm patience 
which distinguishes us as a people in moments of danger, its col- 
lapse. At one moment it seemed absolutely impossible that it 
should not shoot out from its supports and descend with a 
crash. Each burst of anger, every round of applause, it visibly 
responded to, and the entire building, being cf wood, vibrated in 
sympathetic response, like a vast sounding-bcx. 

At the Evansville meeting the resemblance to a sounding-box 
was rather due to the peculiar behavior of the disturbers than 
to the mere nature of the structure. When we entered the hall 
there was a considerable mob outside trying to press in and a con- 
siderable number inside trying to get out. 

This created great confusion and scuffling about the 
doors. The police succeeded, however, in clearing the exits, 
whereupon the mob, enraged by the action of the authorities, 
scattered down an alleyway on which the building sided. Here 
they remained till the meeting closed, shouting threats of hang- 
ing, blowing horns, and singing, and by way of accompaniment, 
pounding, kicking, and battering on the walls of the building. 
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It was like talking in an iron foundry—for, the evening being 
sultry, an upper tier of windows had been left open. As results 
prove it was the most effective meeting, however, held in In- 
diana. When the disorder was at its height, and the audience 
showed signs of going out and suppressing it themselves, Mr. 
Cockran stayed them. ‘‘ No, no,” he cried, ‘‘ this noise, this con- 
fusion, this disorder, is my best argument. Behold the Chicago 
platform in operation !” 

When we left the hall a rush was made upon the carriage. It 
was, however, stayed by the police. 

The appearance of this crowd was worse than that of any I 
had seen. The faces of the men were such as you might 
expect to meet in the crowded cities of an old civilization, and 
not in an enterprising, flourishing, and prosperous young town. 
The oldest resident of the place, who was one of the reception 
committee, said as we were driving to the station that he won- 
dered where these people had come from. He thought he knew 
every type in Evansville, but he had never seen this one before. I 
remember to have seen such faces only once before in my life, 
and that was at Victor Noir’s funeral, in Paris, when I was a boy 
at school. They were the type of men who smell disturbance 
and discord from afar. 

Tle hostility they evinced was exceptional, however. I wish 
to say, and I will say it here, that while we met bitterness— 
bitterness that increased with the campaign—and continual dis- 
order, we encountered little vindictiveness. 

Never can I remember a remark that by the wildest exaggera- 
tion could be construed into a personal insult. Yet in these 
Populists’ eyes we were coming to destroy the gilded fabrics of 
their hopes—to try and prove what was, was right. 

Opposed as I am to the tenets of Populism, revolutionary as I 
consider their propaganda, a sort of sadness would steal over me 
at the very success of our meetings, for each one might help to 
destroy the silver lining to so many clouds. 

These people believe, and believe honestly, that free silver is 
the panacea for every financial evil, and the earnestness of their 
belief has dignity and pathos in it, mistaken as I consider that 
belief to be. 

Speaking about public meetings, who, in his own peculiar 
way, had a more extraordinary power over them than poor John 
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Fellows? It was in Memphis that we ran across him. Peace be 
to his manes. 

In the afternoon we went for a walk. I can see him 
now, as he stopped for a moment on the lofty suspension bridge 
which airily spans, like the hope of youth, the Mississippi River. 
To the right, up the stream, stood the city, perched on its lofty 
banks. On the left the sun was setting. Away beneath our feet 
a large Mississippi steamer, with its double smokestacks and its 
huge rear paddle-wheel, was passing under the bridge. She 
seemed to recall thoughts of other days, and his eye followed her 
sadly as she passed on down the stream. He came to the meeting 
in the evening and, being called upon to say a few words at the 
close, said them, as he always did, pointedly and eloquently. 

The Norfolk meeting began with about half the audience 
standing up, then forming into angry groups. Each group had its 
own orator. The noise and confusion was increased by an 
accompaniment of falling benches. 

A very singular circumstance I observed about this Norfolk 
meeting. During its entire continuation the audience, while 
subject to every other emotion, displayed no susceptibility to 
humor. 

Dion Boucicault, to whom I have already referred, once 
told me that during a season’s performance in London he had 
become aware that on certain nights his audiences would show 
a greater responsiveness to the humorous parts of his cast, on an- 
other night to the pathetic. So struck was he with the fact 
that he repeated it to several of his professional friends, and they 
resolved in their own performances to make observations 
and to compare notes. The result was the discovery of an un- 
mistakable uniformity of sensitiveness each evening on the part 
of the audiences throughout the town. I believe the cause was 
attributed to atmospheric influences. 

A like comparison of notes might be made by our different 
stump orators in the next campaign. 

The disturber of the public meeting, being one of its integral 
parts and so large an influence in it, deserves—in his individual 
capacity—a passing glance in such a paper as I am writing. He 
appears in various forms and offers an interesting study in each. 

The mere representative of disorder who shouts “‘ Hurrah for 
Bryan !” belongs to the hoodlum class. Then there is the fanatic, 
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often partially educated, and occasionally a member of one of the 
liberal professions, perhaps a school-teacher. 

I remember distinctly a man at Parkersburg who belonged to 
the latter class—of medium height, with a circle of dark beard, 
and a Quaker-like hat. Nothing would silence him. Again and 
again he rose to propound some question—such as the ratio of 
values—in a harsh, monotonous voice—determined and incon- 
vincible—alike callous to argument and to ridicule. 

Then there is the agitator who hopes to receive money or 
some other recognition from his organization for his services. 
He is usually fierce of expression—well dressed, but he wilts early. 
Then there is the crank pure and simple, long haired, wild eyed— 
the type of man who in ordinary times haunts the newspaper 
office with some scheme of aérial navigation or perpetual motion. 
There is also the flippant disturber who breaks in with some in- 
consequential question or witticism ; usually he is the wag of the 
neighborhood. All these several types gain great local celebrity 
if they can succeed in confusing some well-known speaker. For 
months afterwards they are pointed out in the street as having 
“broken up” the famous Mr. So-and-So, and they hold forth 
as shining lights in the country store or in the particular saloon 
which they honor with their presence. But woe betide them if 
they fail! I can see a group of young men, congregated on the 
rear of the very stage on which we were, shouting “‘ Hurrah for 
Bryan!” The speaker turned, and under his ridicule one after 
the other gradually dropped off like pears from atree, leaving but 
the ringleader, who sat perched high up on some paraphernalia of 
stage machinery—for the hall was a theatre. A girl was near him 
and she tried to draw him away, but he resisted yet awhile. At 
last the ridicule focussed upon him was too much for him; he 
slunk down out of sight, pulled open a trap door leading below 
the stage and escaped into the street. 

Some of Mr. Cockran’s repliesto these disturbers may well 
be recorded. For instance, to the young man who, interrupt- 
ing, first declared himself a workingman, but went on to specify 
his avocation as the study of medicine: ‘‘ Thank you,” replied 
the speaker; ‘‘I have generally found,” he continued with a sly 
smile, ‘‘ that the work of the Populist is seldom of a manual na- 
ture. He is either a lawyer, who lives on other people’s quar- 
rels ; a journalist, who records them ; ora politician, who foments 
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them. You have added a fourth profession to the list. I trust 
you will extend your services to your political friends. The 
number of our opponents will certainly be reduced.” 

‘* How about the unemployed ?” shouted a voice from the gal- 
lery of a great hall as the orator was explaining that three days’ 
wages now had the purchasing value of five in 1873. ‘The 
honest unemployed, who really want work, are seeking it,” shouts 
back Mr. Cockran. ‘‘ The incorrigibly idle, and those who would 
never work even if it were offered them, are trying to break up 
orderly meetings.” 

At another gathering a tall, cadaverous-looking individual of 
the crank type, emerges from the crowd in the rear, comes excited- 
ly down the main aisle and stops within twenty feet of the platform. 

*‘Is not the legislation of this country,” he asks, “ under 
the control of the money class ?” 

“It is,” replies the speaker. ‘ And I thank God that it is 
so. For in this country the money class embraces everyone out- 
side of an alms-house.” 

Occasionally, when the audience have been won over by the 
orater, they not only prevent but resent interruptions, and the 
ery of “ throw him out ” becomes general. 

At Detroit, a man at the far end of the hall, in one of the 
aisles, was asking questions of the speaker—by no means in an offen- 
sive spirit, though in a persistent, annoying manner—when there 
was a rush in his direction. He wasstruck on the head, and, in the 
mélée which followed, though I was too far removed to see the 
finale, I understood he was ejected very much the worse for wear. 

Of all our meetings this one I think was the most instructive. 
It consisted of about ten thousand people and was gotten up by 
the labor unions for the purpose of propounding certain ques- 
tions to Mr. Cockran. These were delivered in writing through 
the Chairman, and were answered offhand. Though consider- 
able hostility was shown at first the meeting closed with the 
best possible feeling. Made up as the audience was entirely of 
working men its earnestness was impressive, and in the obvious 
yielding of their doubts to the explanations of the speaker, I read 
a happy augury, not only for the outcome of the campaign, but 
for the eventual settlement of that wider question—the true re- 
lations between labor and capital. 

Lioyp BrYcE, 











THE DANGER POINT IN AMERICAN POLITICS. 


BY JOHN KE, MILHOLLAND., 





PoLiticaAL reform is no longer asubject for ridicule. Through 
that stage of existence it has successfully passed. Only the 
dullest leaders fail to realize this fact. Even among those who 
look upon public offices as the prey of the victorious party, and 
to whom moral considerations seem out of place in caucuses or 
campaigns, there is a gradual awakening to the truth that to 
sneer at any of the various phases of this great popular move- 
ment is to appeal to an extremely narrow constituency and one 
that is constantly growing smaller in numbers and weaker in in- 
fluence. Convinced at last that the low level of our political ac- 
tivity actually menaced the Republic, the people of this country, 
with characteristic courage, energy, and practical sagacity, have 
grappled with the perplexing problem, and to-day it is in the 
process of satisfactory solation. Ample justification for theso 
statements will appear from even a cursory review of what has 
been done within the last few years to demonstrate that the pur- 
ification of American politics is not, as the discouraged Kansas 
reformer rashly concluded, ‘‘ an iridescent dream.” 

The retirement of the Republican party from control in the 
national administration a dozen years ago may be taken as a 
convenient starting point. Then the civil service law was 
scarcely more than an experiment. Nearly all the offices were 
outside the classified lists. Opposition to its further extension 
was so formidable that even President Cleveland was unable to 
resist the pressure brought to bear upon him by such powerful 
advocates of the spoils system as Mr. Gorman, and the Maryland 
Senator in this fairly typified the attitude of most politicians 
toward the reform. ‘The practical leaders on both sides felt safe 
in denouncing it. 
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Still the movement went forward. President Harrison, one 
of the most practical politicians since Lincoln, came into office 
without any pretensions to superiority ; and yet, before the ex- 
piration of his term, he rendered the cause more service than any 
of his predecessors, not excepting Mr. Arthur, another spoils 
politician, whose final convictions on the subject led to expres- 
sions of practical sympathy that should not be overlooked. The 
appointment of Mr. Roosevelt came at a critical period and was 
a powerful stimulus in the right direction. During his retire- 
ment Mr. Cleveland’s ideas changed on many things, including 
civil service. In his message to Congress just before his defeat 
in 1888, he had not the courage to say one word on the subject. 
For this he has made the amende honorable. Since his return to 
the White House he has more than fulfilled the requirements of 
the most exacting advocate of the merit system. Unde> him the 
law has been extended beyond all expectation, Less than eight 
hundred exempted positions remain to trouble the peace of the 
President-elect. 

While such amazing progress cannot be recorded in all the 
States and large cities, yet a commonwealth or municipality that 
is not included in the ever-widening scope of this reform is 
exceptional. ‘Through the efforts of Mr. Joseph H. Choate, as 
presiding officer of the late Constitutional Convention, it is now 
part of the organic law of New York State. 

Not less impressive are the results of the crusade for better 
election laws. In no political field can the purist find greater 
encouragement, not even the government service. The secrecy 
of the ballot has been secured in a greater or less degree of per- 
fection in almost every State and Territory. Fraud and cor- 
ruption have been eliminated from the work of election day to 
an extent that would have evoked endless derision had it been 
predicted ten years ago. But new developments, however start- 
ling, are taken as a matter of course in these days, and things 
over forty-eight hours old are forgotten. Itis really necessary, 
therefore, for the proper appreciation of what has been gained 
on this line, to recall some of the conditions that prevailed in 
former days. And it is not necessary to go far back for the pur- 
pose of antithesis. 

The enormous frauds perpetrated upon the ballot box 
by Tweed to elect a Governor of New York in 1868 are 
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usually referred to as the acme of political evil-doing. This is 
a mistake. Tweed’s efforts, though effective, were clumsy 
and transparent; and, in comparison with those undertaken 
by his successors, lacked system and comprehensiveness. He 
did not seek to go beyond the State; for the most part his 
efforts were confined to the metropolis. But since his day Tam- 
many has been a deciding factor in at least one national contest. 
No politician familiar with the facts doubts that John Kelly’s 
indulgence in the bad work which had become habitual with 
Tammany, and the supplemental efforts of other Democratic 
leaders throughout the large cities of the State, defeated Mr. 
Blaine for the Presidency in 1884. We are in a stateof righteous 
indignation at present over the shameful work in Tennessee and 
Virginia on the last election day ; yet less than four years ago 
as outrageous things were done right in New York City. 

Previous to the adoption of the Australian ballot system here, 
the most conservative estimate of Tammany’s fraudulent vote 
was from twenty to thirty percent. Inthe downtown and water- 
front districts the Republican vote was as relentlessly and de- 
fiantly suppressed as it still is in Mississippi and Louisiana. In 
some election districts not one Republican vote would ap- 
pear in the returns. So reckless did the violators of the law be- 
come at last that even the ballots of the Republican election in- 
spectors were omitted from the sworn returns sent to police 
headquarters. 

A comparison of the returns from the Eighth Congressional 
District, now represented by Mr. J. Murray Mitchell, which 
covers a part of the section of the city alluded to, illustrates 
these remarks. In 1892 the Republican vote ‘was 7,132; the 
Democratic vote, 15,287. Two years afterward, with even an 
imperfectly amended law, the Republican vote was increased to 
9,099 and the Democratic vote cut to 9,466. Last fall the Re- 
publican vote ran up to 10,488, while the Democratic vote was 
kept down to 9,2:9. In other words, the normal Democratic 
vots of the district, as shown by two Congressional elections, is a 
little more than 9,000. Consequently the fraudulent vote cast 
under the old methods was about 6,000, or 40 per cent. of the 
total Democratic vote. This is only a fair conclusion, and yet 
what a vista of fraud it opensup! And the vista becomes wider 
still when the returns from all the districts are considered. 
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Another important result attending the operations of the new 
law is the curtailment of the use of money on Election Day. 
The evil has not been wholly eradicated. It is still possible to 
hire dishonest voters to stay away from the polls. But this 
device has never been popular, nor, excepting in the Fassett- 
Flower contest of 1891, has it been widely applied. Vote-buying 
on Election Day, either outright or in the form of ‘manning ’ 
the polls, was the established order of things. The amount of 
money expended by all parties was enormous. Twenty-five dol- 
lars was the usual amount allotted to each election district—there 
are nearly fifteen hundred of these in this city now—for this 
purpose by the Republicans on Election Day. This sum, how- 
ever, was frequently doubled, trebled, and quadrupled. In a 
closely-contested fight Tammany would frequently raise the limit 
to two hundred and fifty dollars, but even that figure never dis- 
mayed the late John J. O’Brien when he was in control of the 
local politics of the Republican party. He has frequently been 
known to spend six hundred and seven hundred dollars in 
carrying election districts down-town, paying as high as twenty- 
five dollars for single votes, the usual price being from two to 
five dollars. 

All this has been changed. Money can no longer be used for 
corrupt purposes on election day with any certainty that it will 
produce the desired effect. A few workers are still employed 
here and there, but merely for the purpose of getting them to 
register and vote. Every sensible person knows that the efforts 
of the past are now practically futile. It is useless to buy a 
man’s vote when there is no guarantee possible that he will keep 
any agreement he may make. The hundred-and-fifty-foot limit 
of the law is not always regarded, but no worker can enter the 
voting booth or come within the polling place. And since even 
his own vote cannot be depended upon absolutely, what is the 
use of hiring him? It is not surprising, therefore, that less 
money was improperly spent on last election day than ever before 
in this generation. While a larger amount was raised and ex- 
pended by the Republican National Committee in the late cam- 
paign than in any previous one, yet no presidential contest since 
the organization of the party compares with Mr. McKinley’s cam- 
paign in point of cleanliness. The vast sums of money used went 
for speakers, literature, and other legitimate purposes. It was 
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the greatest campaign of education ever conducted. It was an 
honest, intelligent fight for the supremacy of right ideas, and 
those who refer to it as a ‘‘ boodle ” canvass speak from an imper- 
fect knowledge of facts. Does it not seem incredible that a 
change could have been wrought within three years making dis- 
honest elections impossible in New York, and anywhere else in 
the country outside of the Black Belt of the South ? 

There is an old adage in the Scotch Highlands, that we change 
faults instead of ridding ourselves of them. This is as true of 
political parties and nations as of individuals. However agree- 
able and encouraging it is to record the amazing progress that has 
been made towards higher moral standards in politics, it must be 
frankly confessed that the evils of the past have been transferred 
rather than discarded utterly. The civil service law has revolu- 
tionized the public departments and raised them immeasurably 
above the old plane ; but it has also been used to protect in office 
incompetent and unworthy persons, and to create a certain 
bureaucratic class which, with its inner rings, secret combina- 
tions, and unsavory methods, inspires much of the antagonism to 
the reform itself. Almost every branch of the federal service 
is open to this criticism, and Tammany Hall to-day is maintained 
and supported almost entirely by its followers who are kept in 
office by an unwise and untimely extension of thislaw. This 
assertion may grate with all the unpleasantness of truth, but no 
intelligent believer in a thorough application of this reform who 
has examined the matter will hesitate to say that the new law is 
prejudiced by just such unfortunate misapplications. 

While unfortunate, this is not fatal or even ultimately 
serious; it will be remedied by the natural development of the 
system and it requires only a passing allusion. The gravest 
abuses of the civil service are, after all, trifling in comparison 
with the evils that still flourish in connection with the other 
branch of the reform under consideration—elections. The gen- 
eral law on this subject has been successfully dealt with, but 
much of the evil formerly incidental to Election Day has been 
transmitted to the primaries. ‘The vicious practices no longer 
possible at the polls are now employed in the caucus and in the 
nominating convention with an energy unparallelled in the past, 
although everything undertaken, no matter how villainous, is 
carried on in a manner entirely in keeping with modern methods. 
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Orderly procedure, to use a convenient term, is constantly aimed 
at. Isaiah Rynders, who, with his murderous gangs, broke up 
caucuses in the interests of Fernando Wood, and was rewarded 
for his work with a United States Marshalship by President Bu- 
chanan, does not find many imitators. Such work as his would 
now be impossible. His political descendants proceed more 
craftily but more effectively, though in reality they are no less fla- 
grant in the violation of morals and of law. The party caucus or 
primary is to-day the danger point in American politics. The 
fountain kead of power, it has become the fountain head of cor- 
ruption. From it flow the evil influences that make unworthy 
nominations habitual, the machine possible, and bossism inevi- 
table. 

This evil, though long standing, has not been entirely neg- 
lected. On the contrary, much thoughtful consideration has 
been given to it. The efforts put forth in the large cities of the 
country to abolish it form an interesting chapter of modern polit- 
ical history. For twenty years or more the reputable Republic- 
ans and Democrats of New York have been striving to solve the 
problem. ‘The measures that have been devised in furtherance 
of their purpose are numerous and varied. On the Democratic 
side the usual method has been to form organizations rivalling 
Tammany Hall, which has been, except at infrequently recurring 
intervals, the dominant organization of New York Democracy 
since the days of Aaron Burr. Perbaps the most significant 
was the revolt of Messrs. Whitney, Power, Hewitt, and other 
leading Democrats in 1880, which resulted in the formation of 
the County Democracy with a distinct plan of organization. 
It represented a serious attempt to get closer to the people than 
was deemed possible under the Assembly district system, which 
up to that time had been as arule regularly employed by all 
parties. Insteat of the Assembly district the County Democracy 
decided upon the Election district or voting precinct as their unit 
of organization and formed hundreds of these local associations 
throughout the city. Theoretic:lly this was feasible ; in actual 
practice it proved a lamentable failure, which was repeated in a 
subsequent test by the Republicans. In Brooklyn, Philadelphia, 
and other cities where the same experiment was tried the results 
were more satisfactory, but since it failed anywhere it cannot be 


considered a perfect plan. The strength of the chain is ite 
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weakest link. To be satisfactory and safe a plan of organization 
must be capable of application to as vast and cosmopolitan a 
population as that of New York City or Chicago. Experience 
demonstrated that it was impossible to maintain interest in such 
small political centers and the district associations quickly passed 
into the control of a few lieutenants of the Assembly district 
bosses. 

A few years after the County Democracy experiment the 
Republicans of New York attempted to set their local household 
in order, The disastrous result of the Presidential campaign of 
1884 left things in a demoralized condition. A Committee of 
eighteen prominent members of the party was appointed by the 
State Committee to perform the task. Mr. Edward Mitchell, 
afterwards United States District Attorney, was selected as 
Chairman. The essential feature of the plan which they reported 
was a new enrolment conducted under boards of registry selected 
by the eighteen. The enrolment thus made was to hold only for 
one year ; an annual repetition of it had to precede the formation 
of each new central committee to whom was entrusted the 
direction of the party’s affairs. Like the County Democracy’s 
plan, it seemed certain to bring about improvement in the 
nominating conventions, but its failure was evident within 
twelve months after adoption. The first enrolment under it was 
large and tolerably satisfactory ; the second year it fell off, in 
some districts, two-thirds, so that difficulty was found in secur- 
ing a quorum for the meetings. Thereupon it was decided to 
let the first year’s enrolment stand and to add to it year by year. 
This was simply a reversion to the old ways. The district organi- 
zations dwindled in membership until they became again the 
pocket boroughs of the district leaders, the enrolment books 
their personal property. No one was allowed to become a mem- 
ber who would be likely to dispute authority or to stand in the 
way of a political deal with the other side. Revolts come to 
naught because the County Committee, composed as it was and 
is of these district leaders, is bound as a matter of self-protec- 
tion to decide against every rebel to its authority. The County 
Democracy finally sank to Tammany’s level, and united fortunes 
with the Wigwam ; the Republican organization was content for 
years to be a mere Tammany annex. Its chief duty was to pre- 
vent a successful issue of honest non-partisan uprisings against 
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Tammany misgovernment. This it performed usually by refus- 
ing, for fictitious reasons, to nominate men who had the con- 
fidence of the people and could be elected. It accepted instead 
a ticket practically dictated by the Tammany leaders. Of course 
a great party could not be trifled with in this way forever. The 
crisis was precipitated in 1893, when, in the face of a great 
Republican victory throughout the State, Tammany rolled up a 
larger vote than ever in this city, demonstrating beyond ques- 
tion the treacherous character of the Republican machine. 

A reformation was immediately demanded on all sides. Two 
attempts were made, one through what was known as the anti- 
machine movement, the other through the Committee of Thirty. 
The anti-machine people, profiting by the example of the County 
Democracy on one point, insisted upon an entirely new or- 
ganization. Their plan combined the best features of the 
Assembly district and the Election district systems. Unfortunately 
this movement was prejudiced in the minds of many people, 
owing to the pretended support of it by the leader of the Repub- 
lican machine. It was commended, but not officially endorsed, 
by the State Committee which he controlled. It has remained a 
protesting power in the Republican politics of the city and State. 

No less than eight months was spent by the Committee of 
Thirty in perfecting their plan of organization, which was 
essentially the same as that devised by the County Democracy, 
except in one important point—they declined to throw the old 
district bosses overboard. Instead they were actually entrusted 
to carry out the plan, which, if honestly executed, would, 
presumably, have made an end of the old machine. Subsequent 
events prove that none of them had attained political Nirvana 
nor reached the high line of self-abnegation. When the enrol- 
ment was held the old leaders, aided by their faithful ally, Tam- 
many Hall, made it to suit themselves. Their resumption of 
control was complete. They threw the reformers overboard and 
stepped forward more strongly entrenched than ever. The ex- 
perience of the Committee of Eighteen was repeated, except that 
the last stage of the old organization is the worst in history. 

In confirmation of thisstatement it is only necessary to refer 
to the results of the investigations made a year ago by the Com- 
mittee of Twenty-five, of which Mr. Cornelius N. Bliss was 
chairman. That committee was composed of leading citizens. 
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Many of them had been identified with the Committee of Thirty, 
but they did not hesitate to expose the deplorable workings of 
their own plan of organization. It was indisputably shown that 
the local enrolment was from fifteen to forty-five per cent. 
bogus; that the organization was utterly fraudulent, and, in the 
opinion of the best constitutional lawyers in the country, without 
any legal status whatever. If the results of this evil-doing had 
been confined entirely to New York, they might not have 
seemed so serious. The aim, however, was not local, but na- 
tional. In these frauds was laid the foundation for control of 
the State at a time when the State was expected to be a deter- 
mining factor in a national Republican convention. 

It is a sad confession to make, that after a!l the efforts 
expended to purify the primaries here, in Chicago, and in 
most of the large cities of the country, they are to-day 
more dangerously corrupt than ever before in history. Mr. 
William Brookfield, who has been repeatedly Chairman of the 
Republican State, and also of the Republican County, Committee, 
expresses an absdlute conviction when he declares that New 
York politics were never upon such a low level as to-day. There 
is really no limit to the rascality. It is as bold as any in which 
Tammany ever engaged at the generalelections. Nor is there any 
relief in the courts. Primaries and nominating conventions are 
practically without the pale of the law. There are several legal 
requirements in reference to them, and there are certain penal- 
ties under the penal code for their violation ; but, substantially, 
party organizations are a law unto themselves. Their constitu- 
tions and by-laws are considered the law of the State and so 
construed whenever factional contests come up for judicial re- 
view. This has been repeatedly demonstrated. Attempts to 
right primary wrongs by such appeals are barren of results ; not 
because of any lack of sympathy on the part of the judges, but 
because they recognize that the laws of the State do not cover 
party work beyond the general elections. 

Why this vitally important department of political action 
should be left practically to mob rule, with an occasional spas- 
modic outburst of indignant corrective effort, is one of the oddi- 
ties of our national existence. Good citizens are vehemently 
urged to attend the primaries, but they do not heed the appeal, 
and it must be confessed that they show much practical sense in 
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not doing so. It is not from a lack of courage, for there are 
thousands and thousands of citizens who would be willing to put 
up with the disorderly scrambles incidental to this practical 
work if their vote was going to be effectual. But they do not 
like to waste time and energy in a futile striving after that which 
would be denied them even if they earned it fairly. 

This leads to a consideration of the remedy. There is one, 
and only one, and the sooner it is applied the better. It is 
simple, complete, effective, and the only wonder is that it has 
not passed into general practice long ago. It is not an experi- 
ment but an accomplished result,with five years’ successful work- 
ing behind it. Reorganizations, new organizations, Election dis- 
trict plans, Assembly district plans, new enrolments and re-en- 
rolments, are at best insufficient so long as human nature 
remains in its present imperfect state, and a code of ethics is 
permitted to exist in politics that would not be tolerated at the 
card-tables of gentlemen or in the counting-rooms of merchants 
calling themselves respectable. It is a curious fact that a busi- 
ness man, who would reject with scorn a dishonest propo- 
sition in his financial affairs, will wink and smile at a packed 
caucus or the devious devices of an ordinary convention. 
The eminently respectable corporation officials who vote ten 
thousand dollars to buy members of the Legislature smile and 
say it is Politics. An hour afterward they are intensely shocked 
at seeing one loafer make an end of another’s life, equally as use- 
less to the community as his own, but they fail to see that their 
crime is infinitely more dangerous to the Republic than the mar- 
derous onslaught on their brutal fellow-being. What is the 
meaning of it? Simply that there is a moral perversion about 
politics as there is among the Mohammedan subjects of Abdul 
Hamid, and because there is it is unsafe to entrust reform to 
the ordinary sense of justice among those who are immersed 
in practical politics and dependent on it for a living. 

Bat what is the remedy? We must do exactly as the people 
of Kentucky have done. We must put the primary elections, 
the caucuses, and the conventions as completely under the law as 
are the general elections. Thisis the only solution of the ques- 
tion, and until this isdone we shall have, as in New York, party 
enrolments one-half fraudulent, caucuses controlled by the worst 
elements of the party, candidates that are utterly unworthy of 
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the suffrage of their constituencies, public officers who. thrive by 
blackmailing corporations, debauch public morals, shatter the 
wholesome youthful ideals of public life, present false standards 
of official action and disgrace the good name of the American 
people. Kentucky has been a synonym with many people for 
lawlessness and disorder, but it has ffirnished the most complete 
election code existing in the United States. Its law on this sub- 
ject represents the joint effort of both political parties. Asa 
piece of reform legislation it is a model in its way. 

All primary elections there by the various political parties are 
held and conducted in the same form and manner and under the 
same requirements as are the regular State elections*. Any act or 
deed denounced as an offence by the general laws of the State 
concerning elections is also an offence in all primary elections, 
and punished in the same form and manner as is provided for 
the punishment of similar offences by the general laws ; and ail 
the penalties and provisions of the general laws apply in 
such cases with equal force. The provisions are simple and 
easily comprehended. Whenever the governing authority of any 
political party desires to hold a primary election in Kentucky it 
must, forty days prior to such election, give public notice thereof 
by posting such notice at the Court House door and at least 
twenty other public places in the County or district. The notice 
must state the day of the proposed primary election, the hours 
between which it will be held, the offices for which candidates 
are to be nominated and the places at which polls will be open.} 

The system of registration is perfect. All persons who are 
legal voters have a right to participate in the primaries, but in 
order that none but Republicans shall take part in Republican 
primaries and only Democrats vote at Democratic primaries, a 
system of registration is in force the salient points of which can 
best be given by quoting in substance the sixth section of the 
law. In all cities and towns of whatever class in which a 
registration law is in force under the provisions of the general 
law governing regular State elections, there must be set aside, 
on the regular registration books, space for the registration of 
all persons who may desire to take part in any primary election 
held by any political party. Such space must be provided on the 


* Sec. 7, Art. 12, Chap. 65, Kentucky Election Law. 
t Sec. 4, Art. 12, Chap. 65, State Laws, 
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regular State registration books immediately following the last 
perpendicularly ruled column in such books and must be headed 
** Party Affiliation.” It is the dutv of the judges of such regular 
State registration to ask each person who applies to be registered 
the question: ‘‘ With winch political party do you desire to 
affiliate ?” And {the name of the political party given by the 
applicant is recorded in the column provided in the books of 
registration for that purpose. If the applicant does not desire 
to state his party affiliation or identify himself with its activities, 
he is not, of course, required to do so, nor does his failure in this 
respect act as a bar to his registration for voting at the general 
election. The lists thus made up of Democrats, Republicans, 
Independents, Socialists, Prohibitionists, and any other political 
creeds, are posted and allowed to be copied by any person 
authorized to do so by the governing authority of any political 
party. These lists constitute the basis of the various party 
organizations and remain as such throughout the year. 
Tampering with the rolls thus made up is a serious matter. 
“The person or persons who shall add any name or names to the list of 
names contained in such book or books or shall erase therefrom any name 
or names, or who shall otherwise mutilate such book or books, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, upon an indictment and conviction in 
the Circuit Court, be fined not less than one hundred or more than five hun- 


dred dollars and be imprisoned in the county jail not less than sixty days or 
more than one year.” 


The same penalty applies to any party official who wilfully 
refuses to copy any name or names entitled to be so copied from 
the regular State registration book or books into the primary 
registration book or books. In the country districts where no 
registration is held all legal electors have the right to vote at any 
primary election if they conform to the conditions and qualifica- 
tions prescribed by the committee or governing authority of the 
party to which they claim allegiance. This is sufficient, because 
as a rule the country caucus is fairly conducted. 

The primary election inspectors are sworn in the same way as 
the inspectors of the general election, and any act or deed de- 
nounced by the general law as an offence in the case of officers of 
the regular State election is also an offence in the case of officers 
of such primary elections and punished accordingly. To tamper 
with the returns of the primary election is as bad in the eyes 
of the Kentucky law as tampering with the returns from a 
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State election. This is as it should be. The expenses of primary 
elections are paid for by the party organizations and the ballots 
are printed by order of the governing authority of the political 
parties. But they must be printed in accordance with the 
general law governing the printing of ballots in State elections. 
The penalties against election frauds are severe. To remove or 
attempt to remove a ballot from the election room, or to have in 
one’s possession outside the election room any ballot either genu- 
ine or counterfeit during the election, is considered a felony 
punishable by imprisonment in the penitentiary for from two to 
five years. No electioneering is permitted within fifty feet 
of the polls and any one who attempts to vote without the right 
to do so is liable upon conviction to be fined from twenty 
to five hundred dollars and to be imprisoned for from ten days 
to six months or both. Any attempt at ballot marking is pun- 
ishable by imprisonment for from two to five years, and false im- 
personation by a fine of two hundred dollars and six months in 
jail. Disobedience of the lawful command of an election officer 
is punishable by a fine of twenty-five to five hundred dollars, and 
any public officer who fails to perform his duty as prescribed by 
the election law is liable to a fine of fifty dollars and two months’ 
imprisonment. Withholding a certificate of election or the re- 
turns of an election is punishable by a fine of one thousand dol- 
lars, forfeiture of office, and disqualification from ever holding 
public position. Bribery is fined by from five to five hundred 
dollars and exclusion from office and suffrage. And bribe or 
bribery means in Kentucky ‘‘ any reward, benefit, or advantage, 
present or future, to the party influenced or intended to be in- 
fluenced or another at his instance, or the promise of such 
reward, benefit, or advantage.” To break up, or attempt 
to break up, a primary election, or interfere with any quali- 
fied voter’s exercises of his right, involves a fine of fifty 
to five hundred dollars and also imprisonment for a year. Per- 
jury at the polls is punishable by confinement in the penitentiary 
for from one to five years. As if all this were not sufficient, 
Section 26 provides that this chapter shall be “liberally con- 
strued,” so as to prevent any evasion of its prohibitions or pen- 
alties by shift or device. 

For five years this law has been in operation in Ken- 
tucky to the complete satisfaction of both parties. Mr. 
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William E. Riley, Secretary of the Republican State Com- 
mittee, declares that it works ‘‘ charmingly,” and his opinion, 
I understand, is echoed by Governor Bradley and such 
well-known Democrats as Senator Blackburn, who was largely 
instrumental in formulating the statute, Secretary Cartisle 
and ex-Governor Buckner. It should be the law of every 
other State, and when it is American politics will enter upon 
a new, healthful era of existence. Election reform will be 
complete and the purification of politics accomplished, se 
far as such things can be done in this world of splendid 
failures. Under the Australian ballot law the voter has ab- 
solute freedom of choice at the general election ; when he has the 
same freedom in his party caucus or primary the end of bossism 
and machine rule will have come. 
JoHN E. MILHOLLAND. 

















MR, BRYAN THE CONJURER. 


BY ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


** RicHARD’s himself again! His soul in arms and eager for 
the fray!” Surely the horse of Scripture never ha-ha-ed so 
loudly or smelt the battle, so very far off. 

Mr. Bryan’s exhausting personal campaign, one of the most 
remarkable feats of physical endurance upon record, has left 
its inevitable mark. Hereafter life in inglorious ease be- 
comes impossible ; he must continue whirling about at high pres- 
sure, and scck excitement. While other leaders are taking their 
armor off, he appears in the NortH AMERICAN REVIEW, armed 
cap-2-pie, and begins a new campaign. 

There is such evidence here of indomitable pluck that wecan- 
not help admiring, much as we find ourselves admiring Milton’s 
Satan, strive as we may against such deadly sin. 

“What though the field be lost 


All is not lost: the unconquerable will 
And courage never to submit or yield.” 


But as we read Mr. Bryan’s new order of battle our admiration 
halts. Milton’s hero fought it out upon the same line to the end. 
We expected like courage in Mr. Bryan, and our disappointment 
is great. Our chastened champion falls into a type quite incon- 
sistent with the heroic. From Satan’s pluck to Falstaff’s caution 
is a great change, but in one sense we cannot help being glad that 
he has made it, and concluded like the fat wight that after all 
“the better part of valor is discretion.” 

The vital issues of the Chicago platform are dropped ; of the 
plank denouncing the Supreme Court as constituted, no trace is 
left ; of that denouncing Federal interference to quell riot, there 
is not one word ; of the socialistic issue and the fomenting of 
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strife between the “‘ Haves” and the ‘‘ Have-nots,” there is no 
mention. Yet compared with these issues the question of the 
money standard, important as that always must be, was as noth- 
ing. 

The country could undergo the loss and misery certain to flow 
from a dangerous experiment with money, but the triumph of 
these revolutionary issues would have uve. fatal to its life asa 
nation founded upon law. Mr. Bryan’s discard of the anarch- 
istic planks of the Chicago platfurm at the first opportunity 
need, however, create no surprise, because he very clearly indi- 
cated more than once during the campaign his dislike of these 
features of the platform, every word of which he was forced offi- 
cially to accept. Thus, a:though his platform denounced the 
Supreme Court as constituted, yet he declared that he was not 
opposed to such life appointments as the Constitution prescribed. 

Upon another occasion when treating of Federal power to 
quell riot or rebellion, he resented with much spirit the charge 
that he would not “ enforce the laws,” saying ‘‘ my opponents 
know better.” It should not be forgotten that he also notified 
the Populists that “‘he did not agree with them upon some 
points.” The writer believes the popular instinct to be sound, 
which differentiated Mr. Bryan personally from his associates, 
whom, however, it seemed probable, if elected, he could not 
shake off, and who must necessarily form his Cabinet. Had Mr. 
Bryan not created a more favorable impression personally, than 
his leaders, the majority against him would have been infinitely 
greater. Assurances were not wanting from those who knew Mr. 
Bryan that he was even younger in some other ways, than in 
years, and still a dweller in Wonderland, believing to be real 
the phantoms he saw, and that he was inherently honest in the 
views he expressed; but no one intimated this of the men whose 
somewhat guileless tool he was forced to become. We have only 
to put the nominal and the real leader in juxtaposition to under- 
stand the difference: Altgeld—Bryan. 

Accepting the view indicated of Mr. Bryan’s nature and char- 
acter, we understand his failure to pay attention to facts, or to 
human experience, or to the arguments of his opponents, and his 
tendency merely to assert and declaim, making things convertible 
which are inherently different, and using terms in different 
senses until he has become the victim of self-deception, and ap- 
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pears before us as a Conjurer, making that so, which is not, and 
that not so, which is. 

Conjurers perform many of their feats by the adroit 
use of duplicate receptacles which can be substituted or pressed 
into each other. Mr. Bryan seems to attempt a few in the 
Review, for each of which these appliances are indispensable. 
That the performer is honest and takes matters seriously and is 
unconscious of any trick is not doubted. ‘This is what makes 
the entertainment so interesting. 

The first is the well-known “ Bimetallic-Free-silver ” trick. 
For this two thimbles are needed, one labelled “‘ Bimetallism,” 
the other ‘‘ Free Silver.” 

The first line of his article announces : ‘‘ The battle between 
bimetallism and the gold standard is on.” “ Bimetallism,” 
thimble No. 1. 

Before the bottom of the page is reached it is : “‘ The free and 
unlimited coinage of gold and silver at the present legal ratio of 
16 to 1, without waiting for the aid or consent of any other 
nation,” which challenges the gold standard. ‘‘ Free Silver,” 
thimble No. 2. 

The trick is to fuse these two thimbles, which is successfully 
done by pressing No. 2 thimble over No. 1, thus keeping in sight 
only one thimble, ‘‘ Free-silver Coinage.” 

Bimetallism has then vanished. Bimetallism and free sil- 
ver have become convertible terms; so clever ! 

A difficulty arises, however, by one refusing to fit into the 
other. The two thimbles are found not only to be different, but 
antagonistic. Bimetallism does not mean the “ Free coinage of 
silver by the United States at 16 to 1,” and ‘‘ Free coinage” does 
not mean ‘‘ Bimetallism.” 

No party has denounced the attempt to confound the one with 
the other so strenuously as the bimetallic; no men so influential 
in avfence of bimetallism as Professor Walker and President 
Andrews; none more indignant at Mr. Bryan’s attempt to 
confound the newcomer, “ Free silver at 16 to 1,” with the 
old ‘“‘ Bimetallism.” The bimetallists of England, France, 
Germany, and other European countries also refuse to 


President Andrews, although opposed te free ccungp Wy the United States 


alone, con luded, however, to support Mr. Bryan. r py natu- 
rally was found more consistent. Re has opposed free coinage since 1878 as fatal to 
bime ism. 
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sanction the proposed merger. This was to have been ex- 
pected, since the only bimetallic league ever formed was that 
among European nations, which fixed the ratio between silver 
and gold at the market value of each metal at the time, and 
when the market value of silver fell, all promptly ceased to coin it. 

The reason why honest believers in bimetallism denounce 
Mr. Bryan for his attempted jugglery is because bimetallism 
means the use of silver and gold freely as money; the so-called 
double standard, and free-silver coinage at double its market value 
means monometallism, a single standard. The standard in that 
case lies between the two metals; it is gold, orit is silver. If 
compelled to choose either, bimetallists prefer gold. They will 
not favor any measure that can possibly drive gold from circu- 
lation as money, and they believe that the free coinage of silver 
by the United States alone at a ratio of 16 to 1 would certainly 
do this. Hence as bimetallists they denounce free coinage of 
silver as fatal to a double standard. 

It is too bad that “ Bimetallic” thimble No. 1 refuses even 
to co-operate, much less to be obscured by, ‘‘ Free-silver” thimble 
No. 2, and thus prevents Mr. Bryan’s repetition of the trick, 
which he is said to have performed several times before wonder- 
ing crowds during his flying canvass, when there was no oppor- 
tunity for the bimetallists to expose his unfounded assumption. 
Nevertheless, several times in his article Mr. Bryan still insists 
upon the two thimbles being convertible terms ; but No. 1 knows 
not No. 2. They stand apart, and so the trick fails. It cannot 
be performed any more. Mr. Bryan cannot fail sooner or later, 
as an honest man, to realize just what isinvolved in representing 
these different policies as identical or even harmonious, 

Mr. Bryan’s experience in his so-far vain efforts to find con- 
genial company and a fixed abode has rarely been equalled in 
the life of one so young. We see how the bimetallists dis- 
own him and deny the alliance which he so strangely asserts. 
The official as well as the non-official leaders of the Democratic 
party parted company with him not long since, and he was 
driven to seek a home among the Populists; but here also he 
brought trouble to his kind hosts, and a large section of that 
party, naturally viewing him with suspicion, since he has ex- 
pressed his non-concurrence with them in some points, has 
failed to give him the heartiest of welcomes. He flies about 
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and nowhere finds rest. Let us hope the wanderer may yet rest 
somewhere when he learns wisdom by sad experience, and begin a 
useful career, for he should be capable of great things. One thing 
issure; he must soon either drop ‘‘ free coinage” or ‘* bimetal- 
lism,” for no man can consistently advocate both; and who 
knows but that the study of ‘‘ Money” may bring him to the 
knowledge of the fact which history teaches—that the gold 
standard alone brings great and permanent prosperity to a nation. 

Feat No. 2 is known as the “ East and West” trick, and, 
like No. 1, requires two thimbles, No. 1 labelled ‘‘ Farmer, 
Fifty Cent Dollars,” No, 2 labelled ‘‘ Wage-Earner, Hundred- 
Cent Dollars.” These being produced, Mr. Bryan proceeds to 
address Western audiences, and shows thimble No. 1, “ Fifty- 
cent dollars,” saying (page 708), ‘“‘ The advocates of free coinage 
insist that falling prices are but an evidence that gold is rising, 
and they assert that the rise in the purchasing power of an ounce 
of gold is due to legislation, which has increased the demand for 
gold.” 

The value of dollars is, therefore, to be reduced by legislation— 
the free coinage of silver, to give less purchasing power to the dollars 
in which wage-earners are now paid. Mr. Bryan says present 
dollars are doubly over-valued, and when cut down to one-half 
of their purchasing power, justice will be done ; the farmers are 
to have these cheaper dollars to which they are justly entitled in 
which to pay their debts and their laborers. 

Addressing Eastern audiences, thimble No. 1 is slipped aside, 
and No. 2 ‘‘Qne-hundred-cent dollars” is produced. He then 
declares that he ‘‘ believes that under free coinage silver would rise 
to 1.29 par with gold”—thus keeping dollars at their present 
gold value and cheating the farmers of the West out of the cheap 
dollars he has promised them from the free coinage of silver. 

Now, to perform this feat successfully, it is necessary that 
the East and the West should not hear what the performer 
says to both. It was partially accomplished as long as the 
performer remained in the West and used only thimble No. 
1, “ Fifty-cent dollars,” but in an evil hour he was tempted to 
visit the East and to believe that he could safely drop thimble 
No. land perform there with thimble No. 2, provided by his 
Eastern managers, ‘‘ Hundred-cent dollars,” and that this would 
capture the Eastern wage-earner. 
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Thimble No. 2 was therefore produced in the East, but 
the substitute for No. 1 was instantly detected and No. 1 
was enquired about. Then upon Mr. Bryan’s return to the 
West thimble No. 2 used in the East was enquired about there, 
and ex-President Harrison was promptly pressing for explanation; 
and soon a thousand orators and newspapers East and West 
thundered of the discordance between thimble No. 1 and 
thimble No. 2. The result was fatal. The people East and West 
revolted. New Jersey, an Eastern Democratic State, 85,000, 
and Illinois, a close Western State, 140,000 majority, and 
similar results elsewhere, was the answer to what seemed an at- 
tempt to delude either the East or the West, by one aspiring to 
the highest political office upon earth. So fell trick No. 2, 
never to be again successfully attempted, and also fell the can- 
didacy of Mr. Bryan. 

It was too bad for these wicked newspapers and orators 
to spoil the trick by showing the Eastern thimble in the 
West and the Western thimble in the East, when they knew very 
well each was intended by the Conjuror only for its own section. 

Readers wili feel that the writer cannot easily reconcile the 
part here attributed to Mr. Bryan with the belief he expresses in 
Mr. Bryan’s inherent honesty of purpose. This is true. Let us 
recognize this as one serious lapse, of which let us hope Mr. 
Bryan long since began to repent, and for which he still con- 
tinues most sincerely to pray for forgiveness. Perhaps he has 
some theory which reconciles the statements to his own satisfac- 
tion ;it is even possible that he had not thought of the fact that 
cheaper dollars meant reduced earnings to the vast majority of 
his countrymen and the confiscation of one-half the savings and 
life insurance of that most precious class, the industrious, sober, 
workers. Such a discovery was calculated to alarm the con- 
science and confuse the brain. 

Feat No. 3 is that of ‘‘ Money and Prices.” Mr. Bryan says : 


“When we determine kind and quantity of money we determine the 
level of prices, and the level of prices concerns every family in the land.” 


As quoted before, he also says : 

“Falling prices are but an evidence that gold is rising.” , 

This is a very pretty trick, and we bespeak the careful atten- 
tion of readers. Three thimbles are used, because the term 
“*Money,” as used by Mr. Bryan, is made to include two differ- 
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ent kinds, with one of which only is it possible to produce the 
optical delusion necessary for the performance of the trick. 
Thimble No. 1 represents ‘‘ Sound money, gold”; No. 2, ‘* De- 
based silver or Fiat paper money”; No. 3, “ Prices.” 

** Thimble No.1, sound money.” It is not correct to say that 
‘«kind and quantity of money ” fix the level of prices, provided the 
money is Sound Money ; thus, ‘“‘kind and quantity of money” 
remained the same during Mr. Bryan’s canvass, and yet in the 
level (average) of prices, such startling changes took place as 
wheat rising 49 per cent., cotton about 20 per cent., while 
stocks fell 17 per cent., and silver fell six per cent., and prices 
of other commodities varied, some rising, some falling. 

If the United States government doubled its supply of standard 
money—gold—from its surplus revenue, there would be no great 
advance in prices; but only such slight advance as might be 
caused by the greater confidence inspired by such splendid evi- 
dence of the financial power and wealth of the country. The 
surplus gold not required to settle balances or for exchange of 
commodities with foreign lands would stagnate in the vaults, and 
that in use throughout the country would circulate more slowly, 
and thus absorb part of the surplus; we have no inflation of 
prices to fear from too much gold. 

Gold has never been found except in small quantities 
and with less variation in amount and cost than any other 
metal suitable for use as money. But just because silver 
in recent years has been found in enormonsly greater quantities 
than before, and is produced at very much less cost, civilized 
nations, one after the other, have discarded it for use as money, 
as they would promptly discard gold for the same cause if any 
other metal suitable for the standard became less variable in 
supply and cost. 

Genuine money is an article of intrinsic value, the metal in 
every coin being worth in the market the amount stamped upon 
its face as money. Variations in the supply but very slight- 
ly affect prices for several reasons, the chief one being that for 
95 per cent. of all business the ‘‘standard” never comes into 
action. Itis only held in reserve to act as a medium for settling 
foreign ‘‘ balances,” now and then, and for redemption of notes 
based upon gold payment, which is seldom required if the finances 
are so managed as to inspire confidence that the existing stand- 
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ard will be maintained. It cannot be true that it is the rising price 
of gold which has caused falling prices, because if the standard 
metal had affected prices one way or the other its effect must 
have been uniform. Prices of all the principal commodities 
would have felt the influence equally. Now by far the greatest 
user of money in the country is labor. More money is paid for 
labor than for anything else, and the proportion paid in actual 
‘‘money” is vastly higher than in any other branch of affairs. 
Labor has not fallen ; it has actually risen 27 per cent. since 
‘the crime of ’73.” Wheat has fallen seriously, but it has just 
risen again from 65 cents to a dollar ; so has steel fallen greatly, 
even more than wheat and it remains at the lowest, but meat 
and Indian corn have not fallen correspondingly. One untimely 
blast of frost, or a little too much or too little rain, changes the 
level of prices of all the products of the soil more in a night than 
the gold standard has done in a thousand years. One inven- 
tion made, or one mine discovered, brings down manufactured 
articles to one-haif their former prices. Mr. Bryan’s revolutionary 
platform caused prices to vary more in three months than the “‘ ap- 
preciation ” of gold has done since silver was the dearer metal at 
15} to 1, seventy years ago. Silver-standard countries show just 
the same startling changes in prices of commodities. ‘ Free silver” 
does not—can not—stop them. The ‘‘ standard,” whether gold 
or silver, has no more power ‘to fix the level of prices” than 
to regulate the tides. 

Mr. Bryan besides complaining of the appreciation of gold, 
denounces as outrageous the extortionate rates of interest ex- 
acted by the *‘ gold bug conspirators,” but where are the rates 
of interest highest ? In gold-standard or in silver-standard coun- 
tries? The foremost apostle of the gold standard is Great 
Britain, which is the cheapest market for money; it has gone 
begging there at two per cent. for a long time—the very rate at 
which the Grangers think the government of the United States 
should lend money. The writer knows that the principal manu- 
facturing and commercial concerus of Great Britain have not 
paid so high as two per cent. for money advanced them by the 
gold banks. In France and Germany interest rates are low. 
In our own country manufacturers have been offered money by 
these calumniated institutions within a year under three per cent. 


per annum, even to-day it is offered at four per cent. per annum 
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and declined. The ‘silver bugs” in silver-standard countries 
obtain double and even three times the interest ‘exacted ” by 
gold bugs under the gold standard. Mr. Bryan should really 
ponder overthis. Capital is as powerless to extort high interest 
for its use as to increase the purchasing power of gold. 

Thimble No. 2, ‘‘ Fiat paper or debased silver money,” is now 
produced. Here is debased money, which has less intrinsic 
value as metal than the stamp proclaims, and here is also fiat 
money, which is only “‘ paper promises to pay money,” issued 
sometimes by governments in distress upon their own account. 
It is upon these two kinds of “‘ Money ” Mr. Bryan relies to produce 
the optical delusion necessary to persuade people that the ‘ kind 
and quantity of money fixes prices.” Thus the Confederate 
government issued “‘ promises to pay money,” until a pair of 
boots cost $700. Mr. Bryan’s statement to the farmer, based 
upon such ‘* Money,” seems correct ; the more promises to pay 
money, or debased money issued, the more the purchasing power 
of the dollar is reduced, the greater the apparent rise in prices, 
the greater the paying power of the dollar, and the easier for 
debtors to pay debts which may have been contracted under 


genuine money. This kind of ‘‘ Money ” seems to fix the average 
of “‘ prices,” since the rise in prices is contemporaneous with its 
issue, but not, as Mr. Bryan would have people believe, 
owing to the appreciation of gold, but to the depreciation in 
the value of the ‘‘ promises to pay,” or the debasement of 
the coin. Cost in gold of the pair of boots, which in :Con- 
federate ‘“‘money” cost $700, remained just what it was before the 


b 


issue of the Confederate ‘‘ money.” No appreciation or deprecia- 
tion of gold occurred; a gold dollar would always buy a 
dollar’s worth of anything substantially upon the former average 
of prices. The “fiat money ” might jump up or down, as silver 
money does, three times in one day, sometimes, in silver-standard 
countries, but gold never. It knows neither appreciation nor 
depreciation beyond a range so narrow as to be of no practical 
account, differing therein from every other form or kind of 
**Money,” hence its superiority as a measure of value. When 
Mr. Bryan talks of falling prices being ‘‘ only an evidence of the 
rise in value of gold,” he is in the plight of the unfortunate 
man who explained his battered face to the policeman, when 
picked up. “The wicked pavement had risen and struck him 
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hard.” When Mr. Bryan finds leisure, a short study of the 
history of ‘‘ Money” will soon prove to him that one of the in- 
variable troubles with the kind of money he has recently been so 
anxious to inflict upon his country is liability to this very attack 
of the solid gold, which sooner or later brings debased money 
to areckoning. Mr. Bryan’s ‘‘kind of money” soon becomes 
unsteady when sent forth, and never ceases to stagger until it 
reaches its level and lies prone upon the standard gold pave- 
ment below.- The pavement does not rise, as Mr. Bryan sup- 
poses. Mr. Bryan sees the sun rise and set, refuses to reject this 
evidence of his senses, and insists with Parson Jones that the 
sun moves round the earth. 

The trick is successful only when he persuades his audience 
to accept these optical delusions as scientific facts. 

Bimetallists believe in the quantitative theory—‘‘ More 
‘Money,’ lower prices; less ‘Money,’ higher prices.” Hence 
their advocacy of restoring even erratic and unsuitable silver as 
** Money ” “at some ratio to be fixed by civilized nations after 
careful study of all the conditions.” 

Mr. Bryan also stands by the quantitative theory—but how 
students must smile at his amusing belief in the desire 
or ability of the great financiers to ‘‘corner” the standard. Page 
706 he says: 

“ The advocates of free coinage have asserted that the gold standard isa 
conspiracy organized by the great financiers of the world to lessen the 
volume of the world's,standard money for the double purpose, first, of rais- 
ing the purchasing power of a given quantity of money, and, second, of 
making it easier to corner the supply of standard money.” 

The rapid increase of gold must soon give these people pause. 
The writer has reason to know that more than one of the best- 
informed bimetallic leaders are already discussing the point 
whether or not the divergence in value between gold and silver 
has become too great to be bridged ; and, further, whether the 
greatly increased supply of gold already secured, and likely to 
be annually augmented, is not solving the question of the money 
standard in the best possible manner. We are apt to forget that 
gold is as clearly an American product as silver, No country 
produces so much gold as the United States ; indeed, the annual 
product now exceeds in value that of the less valuable metal. 

Gold last year was mined to the extent of 213 millions, 
equal to five per cent. of the world’s stock ; the population of 
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the world increases upon the average just about one per cent. 
perannum. Here we have an increase per capita of four times 
the quantity required to prevent the appreciation—and which 
must cause depreciation—of gold, according to both bimetallic 
and free-coinage doctrine, and this surplus supply has been going 
on for several years, with every indication that this and future 
years are to find it annually increased. Should even the 
present supply be maintained, advocates of a change from the 
gold standard~should any survive until another campaign—will 
have to meet the contention of those who may admit the quantita- 
tive theory, but yet ask if the remedy is not being applied quite 
fast enough through the increased supply of gold. Four 
years hence they will be able to point to 16 per cent. increase 
in the total stock of gold beyond the increase of the popula- 
tion then, and of 20 per cent. increase based upon present 
population. Besides this, the financial centres of the world 
are now connected by cable, the total gold reserve can be 
transferred to any point in a few minutes, so that one 
ounce of gold now does the former work of ten as the stand- 
ard. For these and other reasons the writer predicts that 
when the next President is to be chosen, bimetallists and free- 
silver coinage advocates will be almost unknown. From their 
point of view gold will not only have ceased to appreciate, but 
will have by that time ‘‘ depreciated” so much that the supply 
of the almost ideal metal for the standard of value has fortu- 
nately become abundant, in their opinion, not only to keep values 
steady, but rapidly and steadily to reduce the purchasing power 
of the dollar. 

The writer will not be understood as attaching importance 
to bimetallism ; hedoes not believe in the quantitative theory 
and is certain that no ‘International Ratio” is either possible 
or desirable unless based upon the market value of silver and 
gold as metals, as all money should be and all sound money is. 
The members of the Senate Committee charged with obtaining 
another conference upon the subject are to him objects of pity. 
The wonder is how men can be found willing to play the part ; 
but he rejoices that the basis of the demand of Bimetallists and 
Free Coinists alike for a change of standard—viz., the lack of 
gold—is being most effectually swept away. 

Mr. Bryan’s new platform consisting of one plank, ‘‘ the 
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free coinage of silver, 16 to 1,” thus promises to be as obsolete 
in 1900 as the unlimited issue of ‘‘ greenbacks” was in 1896. 
The Republic will have passed that stage in its career during 
which financial vagaries have power to delude, and decided 
that the test of sound ‘ money ” is whether every coin contains 
the value as “metal” in the markets of the world which is 
stamped upon it as ‘money ”; and when paper is used in pref- 
erence to coin, that the paper must be redeemable upon presenta- 
tion in coins which stand that test. 

Since these lines were penned we have the address of the 
Chairman of the Bimetallic League to his fellows, than which 
nothing can more clearly show the different views of Mr. Bryan, 
asa Free Coinage man, and the Bimetallic League. The one 
begins another crusade, the other counsels acquiescence in the ver- 
dict recently rendered by the people until the party elected to 
power should havea fair chance to prove the soundness of its 
policy in maintaining the gold standard. 

It need not be assumed that with the passing of Mr. 
Bryan’s new platform there comes also the passing of Mr. Bryan 
himself; on the contrary, it is far from improbable that he 
may yet play a great part. 

He is evidently earnest and sympathetic, with a thorough be- 
lief that he has a mission. Of his powers it is unnecessary to 
speak. He is an interesting individuality, whom one cannot help 
wishing to follow and study. 

The discovery of such a couple, and such a home as that of Mr. 
and Mrs. Bryan—for she seems almost equally remarkable with 
her husband—is something at which our country may well be 
pleased, and may be pointed to as the product of Trium- 
phant Democracy. Both models of purity in their simple lives, 
wholly free from ostentation, kind neighbors, and earnest in their 
desire to do their part toward making the world a little better ; 
and, to crown all, ardent lovers, devoted heart and soul to each 
other, the wife standing nobly at her husband’s side through- 
‘out all his trials. It is a beautiful picture, difficult to equal, 
impossible to excel in other lands. That they are griev- 
ously at fault in regard to human society and its complex prob- 
lems—not as toits ills, but as totheir cure, or what is far better 
than cure, their prevention—is only what we should expect. What 
young, inexperienced, generous heart has not begun by being in- 
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dignant at the contrasts, the sufferings, and imagined wrongs of 
humanity, and lent itself to the advocacy of nostrums for their 
cure, the adoption of which would only spread and aggravate the 
very ills it would so fondly extirpate. Yet these are the charac- 
ters which in after life often learn to substitute evolution for 
revolution, and do most genuine good, because, upon investiga- 
tion, they find that human society is not, as they at first sup- 
posed, composed of warring elements, but that each of its parts 
is mutually dependent upon the permanent prosperity of all. 
The country cannot cease to retain kindly interest in Mr. 
and Mrs. Bryan, nor to expect to hear of them in the future ; 
nor can the American people as a whole, without regard 
to party, fail to be deeply touched by the sweet, humble, loving 
home—the true palace of all the virtues—which the politi- 
cal campaign has revealed to the world, nor to pray that for many 
long, happy years to come it may be preserved. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


























NOTES AND COMMENTS. 





CAN WE DO AWAY WITH FOG? 


“ New York. November 7.—For forty consecutive hours the fog has had unin- 
terrupted and umpenetrable reign over the city, bays and rivers fcr fifty miles 
around. Navigation is fraught with great danger, and travel by rail is delayed 
one-half to two hours. Transatlantic ste»mers are greatly delayed, and no Euro- 
pean mail has been delivered in the city since Monday. The Fall River line 
steamer “ Prisciila,”” which left Newport last night, bad not reached her pier up to 
10 o'clock this morning. Several hundred passengers are ou board. Several col- 
lisions occurred in the rivers and harbors, but none serious in results.” 

“ Fo-ty-eight hours later, one of the largest Sound steamers went ashore in the 
fog, on the north side of Great Gull Island.’ 

Items like the above probably pass from the mind of the average reader 
a few minutes after the time of reading. The traveller, however, who has 
hung ’twixt sea and land, knowing himself to be almost within touching dis_ 
tance of the latter, has a livelier memory of the fog and the dangerin which 
he was placed. Withina pier’s length of their dock, when a dense fog prevails, 
our ferry-boats and river steamers bump about and feel their way inch by 
inch, to the imminent peril of the passengers. 

Fog in its right setting—the upper air—fog is both pleasing and signifi- 
cant ; but resting close to earth, it is “‘an unmitigated nuisance.” It was so 
characterized by the English university professor, to whose work reference 
is made below ; and with neither hesitation nor reservation will most travel- 
lers join in the frank and forcible declaration. Granted, then, that a cloud 
out of place, in other words a fog, is both a nuisance and a menace, are 
there any ways or means by which the undesired condition can be modified ? 

Three years ago the attention of the community was directed to the 
question of the artificial production of rain. The principle upon which rain 
was to be made, as it was commonly stated, viz., concussion of the air, was 
neither countenanced nor accepted by meteorologists. The results of the ex- 
periments were exactly such as were forecasted by men who knew the 
worthlessness of the claims then made, and yet fully realized that rain- 
making was nevertheless a scientific possibility. The rain engineer will some 
Gay be enrolled among the professional occupations. He will be one who has 
closely followed and clearly comprehends the physical processes of cloudy 
condensation. He must be something of the physicist, chemist and meteo- 
rologist combined. Problems such as Hertz solved in his graphic methods 
of following adiabatic changes in moist air, or von Helmholtz discussed in 
his papers on “billow” cloud formation will bs appropriate work for him. 
The changes which a cubic foot of air charged with a given amount of vapor 
goes through as it moves from place to place in the atmosphere he will 
understand and control. Air at sea level at a temperature of eighty degrees 
Fahrenheit, half-filled with moisture, has eleven grams of water vapor in 
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each kilogram of air. If the pressure is suddenly changed from 750 milli- 
metres to 687 millimetres, the temperature lowered about fifteen degrees, 
certain conditions result. The air isin the condition of a soaked sponge, 
and has all the water vapor it can hold. If the mixed air and vapor can be 
lifted about four thousand feet the rain engineer can ordinarily form a 
cloud or fog. Conversely if he can increase the pressure and supply the 
requisite amount of heat he can alter conditions so that no fog forms or if 
it has formed, causs it to disappear. Provided we can control the thermo- 
dynamic conditions we can condense the invisible vapor of the air into visi- 
ble cloud and, on the other hand, change the visible fog into invisible vapor. 

Fog formation suggests fog dissipation;and the questions which we 
propose to discuss in this paper are, therefore, first: What fog is, how it is 
formed, and how we can do away with it. 

Fog may form in at least three different ways; first, where the‘air is 
cooled by rapid radiation ; second, where the cooling results from a mixture 
of different air currents, and third, where the cooling has been caused by an 
upward motion of the air. The first is the most common cause of fog forma- 
tion, especially the so-called ground fogs. Radiation fog is formed most 
generally over surfaces nearly level when warm air comes in contact with 
the cold ground. Sea fogs occur when there is a marked difference between 
the temperature of the water and the air or when two currents of water of 
different temperatures are contiguous. Coast fogs and these are the most 
annoying and dangerous, are formed when inflowing moist air from the sea 
passes over a chilled land. In some localities, e.g. San Francisco, it hap- 
pens that a mass of air warmed over the land is pushed seaward, absorbing 
a large amountof moisture. When a sea-breeze in turn pushes the air 
toward the coast the air is chilled from the rear, fog forms over the water 
and is carried landward. 

Clear and quiet weather is favorable to the formation of fog; and the 
growth is generally from the ground upward. There are also differences 
in the constitution of fogs. Clement Ley, perhaps the keenest cloud ob- 
server that we have, divides fog generally into wet fog and dust fog. Of 
the former he says: ‘‘ When the particles are large enough to be precipi- 
tated rather rapidly to the earth and yet not large enough to be called 
rain, we have ‘ nebula stillans’ or wet fog. On the other hand, a town fog 
is more apt to bea dustfog . . . the great cause of the persistence and 
opacity of town fog is the presence of carbon, which determines the 
conversion of vapor into fog particles . . . the name ‘nebula pulverea’ 
is given to this class of fog.”” John Aitken has shown us within the past 
five years by means of a very sensitive dust counter, just how many dust 
particles there are in a cubic centimeter of air in different localities and in 
the same locality at different times. At Cannes, for example, he found 
1,550 dust particles per cubic centimetre when the wind was from the moun- 
tains, and 150,000 when the wind was from the town. He has also shown us 
how close is the relationship between fog, cloud, haze, and the number of 
dust particles. Ifthere are few dust particles there are few nuclei for con- 
densation. 

Without stopping longer on these questions, we pass to the work of Dr. 
Oliver Lodge, Professor of Physics at University College, Liverpool, to 
whom we made reference above. Ina lecture before the British Association 
at the Montreal Meeting, in summing up the various ways of removing 
', dust from air, Lodge mentions the following: 
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Filtration through cotton wool and glycerine. 

Allowing the air to settle. 

Condensing the vapor in the air several times. 

By keeping a hot body in the air for some time. This is what 
Tyndall calls ‘‘calcining”’ the air. 

5. Discharging electricity into the air from a point. 

The last named process is the one most effective and in our judgment 
one containing great possibilities when applied to fog dissipation. If we 
discharge electricity into dusty air we can remove the dust from the air, and 
removing the dust means control of fog. The writer has shown in 
public how wonderfully rapid and effective electrical discharges of very 
high potential are in scattering smoke and clarifying dust-laden atmos- 
pheres. Much might be said of certain experiments but for the present we 
will use Lodge’s words to describe some of the curious effects of a brush dis- 
charge in dusty air, inasmuch as the experiments were original with him. 


99 po 


“A bell-jar of illuminated magnesium smoke was connected with one pole of a 
Vose machiae. A potential able to give qu.rser-inch or even tenth-inch spark is 
ample and better thana higherone. The smoke eee very quickly aggregate 
into long filaments, which point along the lines of force, and whicn drop by their 
own weigbt when the electrification is removed. A higher potential tears them 
asunder and drives them against the sides of the ja.. A knob acre the particle: 
as well as a point. bat does not clear the air of them so soon. If the bell-jar be filled 
with steam, electrification rapidly aggregates the particles or globules into Scotch 
mist and fine rain.” 

Dr. Lodge goes on to show how a small cellar may be cleared of thick 
turpentine smoke by a point discharge. There can be no doubt that air is 
speedily cleansed of its solid particles by a continued electrical discharge. 
Many practical applications of the principle suggest themselves, such as 
purifying the air of smoking-rooms, theatre galleries, and disinfecting the 
air of hospital wards. In fog dissipation the problem is simply an increase 
in the size of the dust nuclei of condensation, under gentle electrification 
until these settle, or, under powerful electrification, to cause a rapid scatter- 
ing and deposition of the electrified drops, 


Lodge wrote in 1887, “coming to this country, we a» for some hours outside the 
Straits of Belle isle in the midat of icebergs and fog. Icebergs alone are not dan- 
gerous but besutiful. Fog isan unmitigated naisance. Electric light is powerless 
to peaetrate it, and as we lay there idle, it was impossible not to be struck with the 
advisability of dissavating it. Itisrash to predic. what can be done. It 1s still 
rasher to predict what cannot bedooe. I would merely point out that on board a 
steamer are donkey engines, and thit these can drive avery powerte Holtz or 
Wimshurst machine, one pole of which may be led to points on the masts. When 
electricity is discharged into fog oa a small scale, the fog coagulates into globules 
and fallsasrain. Perhaps it will on a large scale too.” 

Less than ten years have passed since the suggestion was thus casually 
made of the possibility of fog dissipation, and in that time great changes 
have been made in electrical apparatus. All ships and steamboats of any 
size are now provided with dynamos, and the generation of a high potential 
current is a very easy matter. The insulation propertiesof various materials, 
such as mica and quartz, which were not in use ten years ago, make them 
available for use with high potentials. It is a comparatively easy and inex- 
pensive matter by means of proper transformers in series to run up to a po- 
tential of forty or fifty thousand volts. Then with a suitable arrangement 
of terminals a network of fiery discharges might be made to stream out 
into the fog either from the mastheads or from suitable poles, and the 
electrification of the air be thus widely effected. Within a reasonable dis- 
tance such discharges would certainly dissipate the fog and clarify the air. 
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Of course, the supply of fog may be such that there would be no apparent 
diminution. But such cases are probably exceptional. It is to be remem- 
bered that, as a rule, strong winds do not prevail during fog, and that in 
most places the fog has well-marked limits and is localized. The task of 
dissipating the fog of a channel like that between the Hudson and East 
rivers at the Battery is not more formidable, provided every vessel passing 
kept its fog dispellers at work, than the removal of the snowfall of a single 
storm from Broadway by means of numberless carts and horses. We are at 
great expense and trouble to remove the snow or so'id vapor of the air : 
surely we will not grudge effort nor count expense to do away with fog. 
Upon warships, ferry-boats, and at all terminal points and crowded locali- 
ties, fog dissipators would save life and property. Perhaps the following 
scrap of history of our own metropolis, and not London, will give point to 
what has been said above: 


“November 19.—A dense fog settled over the city and vicinity at daylight this 
morning, greatly delaying traffic. A serious accident occurred on Brooklyn bridge 
shortly before eight o'clock, directly due to the fog. While on the way to Brooklyn 
statio) the train was forced to stop abou. 200 yards from the station. Tae train be- 
hind came along at a rapi rate and a serious collision resulted. A brakema.s: had 
both legs cut off and cannot recover. The accident caused an immediate stoppage 
of traffic on the great structure.” 

Corsider then, if fog can be dispelled, are we not criminally indifferent, 
if we make no effort to dispel it? 


ALEXANDER MCADIRE. 


THE RAILWAY VOTE IN THE CAMPAIGN, 


MORE than three years ago, in the pages of THE NORTH AMERICAN RE- 
VIEW,” I called attention to the influence which the *“‘ Railway Vote” might 
exertin national politics. The proposition then under discussion was the pos 
sibility of organizing a new political party by eombination of the various in. 
terests which are dependent on the prosperity of the railway companies. 
These interests include four classes, viz., (1) the railway employees them- 
selves; (2) the holders of railway securities; (3) those engaged in allied 
trades and industries which are supported by patronage of the railways, and 
(4) such others, as tradesmen, boarding-house keepers, etc., as derive their 
living from the railway employees or the employees of the other trades and 
industries already referred to. The number of votersin this last category 
is, of course, impossible of accurate ascertainment. The other three classes, 
however, if united, would give a massed voting strength of over three mill- 
ions. 

“It is not, then, surprising,” it was said at that time, “ that enthusiasts 
should declare that it would not be necessary to do more than go through 
the mere form of organization—to call a meeting or two and issue a few 
pronunciamentos—for the leaders of the new party to be able to dictate a 
presidential nominee and the outlines of a policy to either of the two great 
parties.” 

The probability of such a movement at that time was confessedly very 
remote: although considerably less remote than was assumed by most of 
the critics who subsequently discussed the subject in the daily and weekly 
press. That the probability is still remote is not because the railway inter- 


* 4 Railway Party in Politics, by Harry P. Robinson, NORTH AMERICAN 
REvIEw, May, 1893, 
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ests have not grievancesenough to justify almost any lawful form of organi- 
zation for the .iefence of their rights; but a larger issue has arisen. In the 
late election it was the commercial prosperity of the nation that was at 
stake. 

The immense majority of the railway vote was this year cast for Mc- 
Kinley. In the Eastern and Middle Western States, as well as in the States 
of the Pacific Coast, it is certain that not less than 80 per cent., and prob- 
ably over 90 per cent., of the railway employees voted for the Republican 
presidential electors, in spite of the fact that not less than 50 per cent. of 
the number have heretofore been, and still are, Democrats. It is not neces- 
sary here to discuss what the effect of that vote was on the result of the 
election. Let it suffice to say that in at least seven States which are in the 
Republican column, the Republican majority was less than the number of 
railway votes which were cast for the Republican ticket. 

It should be distinctly borne in mind, moreover, that these men voted 
as they did avowedly as railway men. Their movement in support of the 
Republican ticket was quite apart from and independent of the general 
movement of the Sound Money Democracy. Tothe motives which impelled 
the better element of the Democracy in other walks of life to vote for 
sound money, whether their motives were those of patriotism or of dislike 
of the individual planks in the free silver platforms, there was added in 
the case of the railway employees the conviction that the triumph of Mr. 
Bryan would mean above allelse the prostration of the railway interests, 
and a consequent reduction in the pay-rolls of the companies, while what 
remained of the pay-rolls would be paid in a depreciated dollar. 

We have now to reckon with an entirely new factor in American politics. 
The votes of certain races—the German vote, the Irish vote, the negro vote, 
the Scandinavian vote, etc.—have long been recognized as distinct entities 
in the political world. There has also been the agricultural vote, and the 
mining vote has had great power in certain States. Outside of these few 
grand divisions, pcliticians have heretofore lumped all the wage-earning 
classes together in one conglomerate “labor vote.”” That can never be done 
again. In this election the so-called ‘‘ labor vote ” has split within itself, 
and the immediate and most important result of that cleavage is the emer- 
gence of the Railway Vote. This fact in itself is of considerable import- 
ance; for, as has already been indicated, the railway employeesas a political 
factor are of great strategic value. They cast directly some 800,000 votes* 
without any reckoning of their indirect influence: but the number of the 
votes is less important than their geographical distribution. They are 
scattered, with comparative impartiality, over the whole country. In all 
except some seven or eight States, they are numerous enough, by concerted 
action, to overcome the majority of either party in any normal election. 
They are relatively equally powerful in every congressional district and 
almost every county. 

All this, however, which appears on the surface—any question of the 
actual direct influence which the railway men may have exerted in this 

* The Interstate Commerce Commission gives the number of persons emploved 
by the railways last year as less than 800,000, from which would have to be deducted 
a considerable allowance for minors, aliens,eic. But the figures of the Comm s- 
sion include only the employees of the railway companies themselves ac enable to 
the Interstate w. As a political en.ity the railway vote is of wider scope, 
including the employees of innumerable sleeping car, bridge, terminal and depot 


companies, as wellasof fast freight lines and traffic associutions, eic. The esti- 
mate of 800,000 votes, after making all allowances, is probably a conservative one, 
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election, or which they may exert in the future—is of trivial importance 
compared to the deeper significance of the movement itself. 

The Railway men’s movement began very early in the campaign. The 
first “call” to railway men to organize was prepared on the evening of the 
day on which Bryan was nominated in Chicago. When the free silver 
campaign organization got to work, some weeks later, one of the first an- 
nouncements which it issued was to the effect that ‘the working men are 
for Bryan.” There were already at that time about 200 railway men’s 
sound money clubs in existence, with a membership of approximately 
100,000 votes, and the movement was travelling with a momentum against 
which no vociferousness of appeal or protest could make head. It is true 
that Altgeld with all that he stood for was for Bryan, and Debs with all 
that he stood for was for Bryan also; but Altgeld and Debsdo not represent 
the workingmen of the United States. Few facts in this campaign have 
been more encouraging than the demonstration of the utter powerlessness 
of Debs, not only over workingmen in general, but over the railway men 
themselves. 

To understand the situation it is necessary to go back two years. Be- 
fore the American Railway Union, under Debs, in 1894, declared war against 
the railway interests of the country and, later. against the authority of the 
government, it had already put itseif in an attitude of antagonism towards 
the older established labor ordersin the railway service. The Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, the Order of Railway Conductors, the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen—these organizations had no sympathy with 
Debs in his fight and felt no regret at his defeat. Since then his influence 
has been steadily declining ; and when in this campaign he appeared asa 
champion of free silver the railway men of the country were glad of the 
opportunity of publicly repudiating him; and the fact that the nation has 
cause to rejoice over is that in repudiating him, the railway employees of 
the United States have, once and forever, repudiated all that he represents. 

Herein lies the great significance of the railway movement in this cam- 
paign. It was loudly proclaimed by every orator on the free silver side, 
from Mr. Bryan down to Debs, that this was a war of the classes against the 
masses. The railway employees took them at their word and they chose their 
side; and that was the side of the classes. 

Tt was a war between all the forcesof discontent on the one side and of 
law and order and respect for established institutions on the other. The 
railway employees deliberately declared that their part is the part of law 
and order and that their welfare rests on the maintenance of our institu- 
tions. 

What was true of the railway men was true of all the better classes of 
workingmen in shops and mills and factories. Never has any issue been 
more clearly presented to any people. Never has the decision been more 
emphatic. Hereafter whenever the forces of Socialism rise turbulently to 
the surface—whenever Anarchy raises its head against the government— 
whenever again sectionalism and Communism and discontent unite to- 
gether in conspiracy against constituted society—the American people can 
rest assured that the best brain and sinew of the workingmen of the coun- 
try are on the side of righteousness. Hereafter if any Populist or Socialist 
ventures to draw a line through the American people and say, ‘* Those 
above this line are plutocrats and upholders of the existing order,” and 
“Those below this line are ready to join with us in working for a peaceful 
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revolution,” he must draw that line below the mass of the workingmen, 
below the employees of the railways. 

The fact of Major McKinley’s election—regarding him as the emblem of 
what he represented in this campaign—is cause for rejoicing enough. Still 
finer is the fact that his election was by the greatest popular majority ever 
given toa presidential candidate. But incomparably more glorious yet is 
the fact that in this fight employer and employee stood side by side, that 
the attempt to array mass against class has failed, and that we know now 
that when the crisis arises there can never be a solid “ labor vote” on the 
side of discontent, but that tne better element of the workingmen are a 
fixed bulwark against the flood of rebelliousness and unrest. And so long 
as that bulwark stands the republic is safe. 

HARRY P. ROBINSON. 





BOSS RULE IN OLD ENGLISH MUNICIPALITIES, 


ENGLISH peers, for the first time since the Reform Act of 1832, are again 
in municipal politics. Last year there were eleven mayorsof provincial 
towns and cities who were of the House of Lords. The number in 1897 it 
seven. This revived interest of peers in municipal politics began at Carlisle 
three years ago, when the Earl of Lonsdale became mayor. The next year it 
showed itself at Sheffield, where the Duke of Norfolk was chosen mayor by 
the Town Councilin anticipation of a Royal visit. The Duke of Norfolk 
signified his willingness to take office months before the annual municipal 
elections in November, with the result that the fad of choosing peers 
quickly spread to other towns, and has been one of the features of the two 
last municpal elections. 

The present connection of members of the House of Lords with provin- 
cial muuxicipal politics has been described as a revived interest. It is really 
a revival; for, prior to 1832, peers and men of the landed class who were am- 
bitious to become peers took a keen interest in municipal politics in many 
of the old Parliamentary boroughs. They had been taking this interest for 
three centuries prior to the Reform of sixty years ago; from the time, in 
fact, when seats in the House of Commons began to be in demand, and when 
it became of importance to a peer to be able to control Parliamentary elec- 
tions in a borough or two. This interest of peers and of wealthy commoners 
working their way to a peerage by the aid of borough interest can be 
traced as far back as the time of Henry VIII. Cromwell took an interest in 
the municipal affairs of York; and in the succeeding reigns of the Tudor 
dynasty numerous cities and boroughs came under the protecting care of 
courtiers and aristocrats working with an eye to securing the nomination 
of members to the House of Commons. 

Managing a borough with this aim in view was a comparatively easy 
undertaking in the first half of the sixteenth century. All that the man- 
ager, or,as he would be called in this country, the boss, had to do to intro- 
duce himself was to find men who were willing to serve in Parliament with- 
out wages. Wages were then paid by the constituency. From the first they 
had been hard to collect, and if a peer or a courtier suggested that he be 
allowed to name the two local members of the House of Commons, he gener- 
ally had bis way when his request was accompanied by the intimation that 
his candidates would put the borough to no charges. Occasionally the local 
recorder, who, like most of the lawyers of those days, was eager to be of the 
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Parliament, offered to serve without pay rather than lose his seat. Some- 
times also peers and courtiers making these requests were referred to the 
Act of Parliament which provided that members must be residents of the 
places they represented. But as a general thing, in the early days of the 
Tudors, boroughs easily succumbed when they were thus approached by 
peers; and on the easiest terms peers obtained the privilege of nominating 
members and thus established the interest of their order in municipal poli- 
tics. 

As time went on, and as seats in the House of Commons became increas- 
ingly in demand, peers were compelled to take a closer interest in the 
municipal affairs of the boroughs of which they were the patrons, and in 
various ways to do more for the local bosses in order to maintain their hold 
upon the nomination of members. Much evidence of this bossing of munici- 
palities in order to control the Parliamentary elections is to be found in the 
letters and diaries and in the municipal literature of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

In the days of the unreformed House of Commons, when there was no 
uniformity in the electoral franchise, the Parliamentary boroughs in the 
control of the peerage and the landed aristocracy could be divided into three 
classes. There were those in which only the burgage holders voted; those 
in which the freemen elected the members of Parliament; and those in 
which the members were chosen by the corporations or the town councils. 
A burgage borough coulé usually be manipulated by its boss without much 
interference in municipal politics. If the patron, as he was euphemistically 
termed, did not own all the burgage lands and tenements, he made his bar. 
gain with the other owners individually. Nearly every burgage holder had 
his price. Sometimes it was a government appointment ; sometimes it was 
a large sum cash down; occasionally it was a «mall annuity on terms duly 
set out ina written agreement. But in any case, except in a few instances, 
burgage owners were not a numerous electorate in any borough and a smart 
attorney could handle the burgage voters with ease. 

In the freemen and corporation boroughs it was different. In those 
places the patron wasalmost compelled to be active himself and frequently 
on the scene in order to take care of his Parliamentary interests. He had to 
be ready at times to serve as mayor or recorder, and to go post haste from 
London to attend council meetings, when these officers or when aldermen 
or town clerks were to be elected. In the freemen boroughs the patron had 
to keep a sharp watch on the making of freemen to prevent his interest be- 
ing swamped by hostile outsiders. To this end it was necessary that he 
should have the mayor and town clerk on his side. Unless they were with 
him, his interest was indanger. This was so alike in freemen and corpora- 
tion boroughs. In a corporation borough the patron was compelled to 
keep on the right side of the aldermen, and to give close attention when 
aldermen were being elected. In these boroughs, the peer in control had 
usually a steward or an attorney, occasionally a parson, watching his inter- 
est. The bossing of the borough, however, could not be managed entirely 
by deputy, and a peer who had two or three of the old municipalities un- 
der his control had to be continuously on the alert. 

Whether at his seat in thecountry, or in London, the patron had usually 
something to do with a view to maintaining his borough interest. In Lon- 
don, minor civil offices had to be procured for the local politicians and their 
relatives and friends, In those days, to the victors went the spoils in every 
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department of public life. The appointment of a local postmaster, or a 
collector of customs, or of inland revenue, occasioned the boss much cor- 
respondence and much running about from one State Department to an- 
other. After the Restoration, when parsons began to vote and to take an 
active interest in local politics, the rector or the vicar who was zealous in 
the interest of the local patron had to be taken care of when church prefer- 
ments were being given out. 

The prizes attending borough control and borough ownership were cer- 
tainly great. They included offices at court, occasionally places in the ad- 
ministration, commissions in the naval and military services, contracts and 
loans, and peerages and promotions in the peerage. Yet, in reading the 
correspondence of publie men in tne seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
one wonders that any one thought it worth while to go seriously in borough- 
mongering, especially into that branch of it which involved a close connec- 
tion with the sordidness of the eighteenth century municipal politics. As 
things stood, from the Restoration to,1832, dabbling in burgages was a gentle- 
manly kind of interest. What was objectionable in the business—such as 
juggling with title deeds, bargaining with grasping burgage-owners, and 
seeing to the due registration of burgage voters—could be relegated to attor- 
neys. A centuryand a half of burgage-broking developed a race of attorneys 
who were experts in this work. 

No one, however, will assert that managing a corporation or a freemen 
borough was a gentlemanly pastime. Much of the disagreeable work inci- 
dental to it was personal to the patron, and there was rarely complete rest 
from it. In London, as has been shown, the patron was not out of reach of 
the smaller bosses of his borough. They were always wanting recognition. 
It was the same when the patron got back to his estate at the end of the 
Parliamentary session. He was then broughtinto personal contact with his 
henchmen. If his home was in the neighborhood of his borough, he was ex- 
pected to keep open house at some seasons of the year, and to wear a pleas- 
ant face whenever a group of aldermen invited themselvesto dinner. When 
the shooting season came round part of the bag had to find its way to the 
tables of the local politicians. During the Pensioner Parliament, which as- 
sembled after the Restoration, Halifax partly bossed the newly-enfranchised 
town of Newark. His brother, Henry Saville, was one of the members; and 
while away in Paris he wrote Halifax not to forget to send a buck to 
Newark for the feast at the election of the new mayor on Michaelmas Day. 

These mayoral feasts made large demands on the purses and the pa- 
tience of both patrons and members. The diaries of the statesmen of the 
eighteenth century are freely interspersed with entries expressive of disgust 
at attending them—at drinking indifferent wine, and coming down for an 
evening to the social level of the aldermen and their wives. Patrons of 
boroughs had to undergo as much of this kind of social endurance as the 
members they nominated. Often a patron had toendureeven more, be- 
cause he was thrown more continuously with the local politicians than were 
the local members. Members of the House of Commons at this period were 
not expected to address their constituents on current political affairs. This 
claim of a constituency on its members disappeared with the cessation of 
the payment of wages, andit was not reasserted until the early years of 
thiscentury. Ifa member nominated by a patron apperred at the Perlia- 
mentary election and at the recurring mayor’s feasts, he was held to have 
discharged ali his local claims. The patron did not desire that the member 
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should appear more frequently, for he was often nervous lest the member 
might seek to set up an interest of his own and become independent of his 
patron. 

The peer who bossed a municipality had to take office as mayor, when 
his interest demanded it, and to be on the watch at other times to secure 
the election of mayors who would protect hisclaims. How, as far back as 
the time of Charles II., these elections were brought about can be learned, 
among other sources, from the lettersof Humphrey Prideaux. Writing 
from Oxford, he tells a friend that Lord Lovelace “hath been very busy 
making mayors at Woodstock and Wallingford.” To carry his candidate 
in Woodstock, Lord Lovelace had been ‘“‘ drunk for three days with all the 
rag-tag” of the borough. Thirty years later, in Queen Anne’s time, Lord 
Radnor reported to the Treasury how he was maintaining his interest in 
the boroughs of Bodmin and Lostwithiel. ‘‘ The corporation of Bodmin,” 
he wrote, “dines with me next Friday. I expect about four hundred per- 
sons that day. I had that number last time, and there did not go home tive 
sober of the whole number.” 

The Reform Acts of 1832 and 1835 put an end to this kind of interference 
on the part of the aristocracy in municipal politics. There is not the 
slightest danger of the present fad of electing peers as mayors having a cor- 
rupting influence on English local public life. Still the practice of choos- 
ing peers is not withoutits disadvantages. Usually before a man is elected 
mayor by the town council he has served a long apprenticeship to muaici- 
pal work asa member of the council. He has worked his way uptothe . 
mayor’s chair by hard and gratuitous service on the various committees and 
given much of his time to the municipal business. His electionas mayor, 
with its attendant honorsand the place on the bench of borough magistrates 
that goes with it, comes asa reward for all this work. Almost every man 
who gives himself up to municipal service hopes, before his career comes to 
an end, to serveatermas mayor. When a peer is chosen as mayor, he has 
usually had no experience of municipal work. He has no record of muni- 
cipal service behind him, and is pitchforked into the position over the heads 
of men who have been working their way towards this honorable and much 
coveted office. Peers also are seldom residents in the boroughs for which they 
arecbosen mayors. It is true they are often the ground landlords of the 
towns ; but they are not inhabitants in the old English meaning of the word, 
and are only technically eligible. Usually they do not discharge all the du- 
ties of the office. It is doubtful whether, in the face of the standing order of 
the House of Commons regarding peers and elections, peers who are mayors 
can act as returning officers at Parliamentary elections. For this and other 
reasons when a peer is elected mayor, there has to be a deputy, upon whom 
fallamore work than isthe lot of a deputy mayor when a commoner of 


municipal experience is chosen. 
EDWARD PORRITT. 





